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(Copyrighted ) 


[EXTRACT FROM DR, A, T. STILL’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY.] 


AS the present time more than at any other period since the birth of 

Christ the medical and surgical world have centralized their minds for 
the purpose of relieving locally inside, below the kidney of the male or 
female, excruciating pain, which appears in both sexes in the region above 
described. 

From some cause possibly justifiable, it has been decided to open the 
human body and explore the region just below the right kidney in search 
of the cause of this trouble. Such explorations have been made upon the 
dead first. Small seeds and other substances have been found in the vermi- 
form appendix, which is a hollow tube over an inch in length. These dis- 
coveries, as found in the dead subject, have led to explorations in the same 
location in the living. In some of the cases, though very few, seed and 
other substances have been found in the vermiform appendix, supposed to 
be the cause of local or general inflammation of the appendix. Some have 
been successfully removed, and permanent relief followed the operation. 
These explorations and successes in finding substances in the vermiform 
appendix, their removal, and successful recovery in some cases, have led to 
what may properly be termed a hasty system of diagnosis, and it has become 
very prevalent, and resorted to by physicians of many schools, under the 
impression that the vermiform appendix is of no known use, and that the 
human being is just as well off without it. Therefore it is resolved, that, as 
nothing positive is known of the trouble in the location above described, it 
is guessed that it is a disease of the vermiform appendix. Therefore they 
etherize, and dissect down for the purpose of exploring, to ascertain if the 
guess is right or wrong. In the diagnosis this is a well defined case of ap- 
pendicitis; the surgeon’s knife is drawn through the quivering flesh with 
great eagerness, in search of the vermiform appendix. The bowels are rolled 
over and around in search of the appendix. Sometimes some substances 
are found in it; but often, to the chagrin of the exploring physician, it is 
found to be in a perfectly healthy and natural condition,gand so seldom is 
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it found impact with-seeds or any substance whatever, that as a general rule 
itis a useless and dangerous experiment. The per cent of deaths caused 
by the knife and ether, and the permanently crippled, will justify the asser- 
tion that it would be far better for the human race if they lived and died in 
ignorance of appendicitis. A few general cases might die from that cause; 
but if the knife were the only known remedy, it were better that one should 
occasionally die than to continue this system, at least until the world recog- 
nizes a relief which is absolutely safe, without the loss of a drop of blood, 
that has for its foundation and philosophy a fact based upon the longitudi- 
nal contractile ability of the appendix itself, which is able to eject by its 
natural forces any substances that may, by an unnatural move, be forced into 
the appendix. Toa philosopher such questions as this must arise: Has 
the appendix at its entrance a sphincter muscle similar in action to that of 
the rectum ?—Has it the power to contractand dilate ?—Contract and shorten 
in its length and eject all substances when the nerves are in a normal con- 
dition? And where is the nerve that failed to execute the expulsion of any 
substance that may enter the cavity of the appendix? Has God been so 
forgetful as to leave the appendix in such a condition as to receive foreign 
bodies without preparing it by contraction or otherwise to throw out such 
substances? If he has, He surely forgot part of His work. So reason has 
concluded for me, and on that line I have proceeded to operate without 
pain or misery to the patient, and give permanent relief in seventy five per 
cent of all cases which have come to me. With the former diagnosis of doc- 
tors and surgeons that appendicitis was the malady and the choice of relief 
was the knife or death, or possibly both, many such cases have come for 
Osteopathic treatment, andexamination has revealed that in every case there 
has been previous injury to some set of spinal nerves caused by jars, sprains, 
or falls. Every case of appendicitis, gall or renal stones can be traced to 
some such cause. 


x x * 


| agahan Osteopathic knowledge bas surely taught you that with an inti- 

mate acquaintance with the nerve and blood supply you can arrive at 
a knowledge of the hidden cause of disease, and conduct your treatment to 
a successful termination. This is not by your knowledge of chemistry, but 
by the absolute knowledge of what is in man, what is normal and what 
is abnormal, what is effect and how to find the cause. Do you ever suspect 
renal trouble or bladder trouble without first receiving the knowledge from 
your patient that there is soreness and tenderness in the region of the kid- 
neys and atsome point along the spine? By this knowledge you are invited to 
explore the spine for the purpose of ascertaining whether it is normal or 
not. If by your intimate acquaintance and observance of a normal spine 
you should detect an abnormal form, although it be small, you are then 
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admonished to look out for disease of kidneys or bladder or both for the dis- 
covered cause for disturbance of the renal nerves by such displacement or 
some slight variation from the normal in the articulation of the spine. If 
this is not worthy of your attention, your mind is surely too crude to observe 
those fine beginnings that lead to death. Your skill would be of little use 
in incipient cases of Bright’s disease of the kindeys. Has not your acquaint- 
ance with the human body opened your mind’s eye to observe that in the 
laboratory of the human body the most wonderful chemical results are 
being accomplished every day, hourand minute of time? Could that labor- 
atory be running in good order and tolerate the forming of a gall or bladder 
stone? Does not the body generate acids, alkalies, substances and fluids 
necessary to wash out all impurities? If you think an unerring God has 
made all these necessary preparations, why not so assert and stand upon 
that stone? You cannot do otherwise and not betray your ignorance to the 
thinking world. Ifin the human body you can find the most wonderful 
chemical laboratory the mind can conceive of, why not give more of your 
time to that subject, that you may obtain a better understanding of its work- 
ings? Can you afford to treat your patients without such qualifications? 
Is it not ignorance of the workings of this Divine law that has given birth 
to the foundationless nightmare that now prevails to such an alarming ex- 
tent all over civilization, that a deadly drug will prove its efficacy in ward- 
ing off disease in a better way than has been prescribed by the Intelligent 
God who has formulated and combined life, mindand matter in such a man- 
ner that it becomes the connecting link between God ofa world of mind and 
that element known as matter, Can a deep philosopher do otherwise than 
conclude that Nature has placed in man all the qualities for his comfort and 
longevity? or will he drink that which is deadly and cast his vote for the 
crucifixion of knowledge? 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF OSTEOPATHY, 


Dr. A. T. STILL’s NEw Book, 


J. R. MUSICK, 


MRE readers of the JOURNAL and all others interested in the science of 

Osteopathy will be pleased to learn that Dr. A. T. Still has at last 
produced the first and only true treatise on the science of Osteopathy. The 
work is a comprehensive, clear and concise statement of what the new science 
is, as well as what it does. It is not a mere recipe book which tells how to 
pull or punch in certain diseases, but deals with the philosophy generally, 
in so clear, so able, and skilful a manner that the student of Osteopathy will 
find it invaluable. No specific rule can be laid down for general treatment, 
consequently books which merely instruct how to stimulate or inhibit in 
certain diseases are misleading and fall far short of real text books on the 
science. 

The Philosophy of Osteopathy deals with general principles which can 
be applied to any specific case. The book is designed for students in the 
third and fourth term and those already graduated. One must have taken 
a thorough course in Anatomy, Physiology, Histology, Chemistry and dis- 
section before he or she is qualified to comprehend the heavier work, Phil- 
osophy of Osteopathy. When thus qualified the student will see unfolding 
such new beauties as he little dreamed could exist in any science. “At 
every step a new and more beautiful wonder appears.” 

This book is the fountain at which all Osteopaths thirsting for knowl- 
edge must come and drink. It is the ocean to which all the rivers of the 
science run. 

But two authorities are recognized throughout the work; they are God 
and experience. The science of Osteopathy being in contradistinction to 
the arts of healing by drugs must stand alone. This book is the foundation 
rock on which the science is built, it will be the great reference book to 
which all Osteopathic writers in the future must go; for it is the production 
of the foundation-head of the science, the only one who could write the first 
book on Osteopathy. 

The work is divided into twenty chapters each, of which has a dozen or 
more sub-headings. The treatment is logical and easily comprehended. 
The first chapter is simply an introduction, laying down the method of reas- 
oning, the studies essential to a preparation for a knowledge of this great 
science with a forecast of what is to follow. 

The second chapter is entitled EXPLORATIONS, which teaches the Osteo- 
path with an educated brain and skilled hand to search out the courses of 
diseases. In fact, the chapter may be better styled diagnosis of cases, and 
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forms a splendid prelude of what is to follow. This is followed by chapters 
on the head, the neck, chest, abdomen, sacrum and the whole of the human 
body. 

The functions of each organ are defined so clearly there can be no mis- 
take. Then come special chapters on the ear, blood, the diaphragm, the 
fascia, contagious and infectious diseases, and every subject to fullness and 
completion, with the causes that produce and the philosophy that will cure 
each. The work is filled with gems of thought indispensable to the Osteo- 
path, and student of science. Every theory is proven by rational syllogistic 
reasoning, indisputable to the rational person. Asa sample of the work we 
will quote a part of what the doctor says on whooping cough, found on page 
ninety of The Philosophy of Osteopathy. 

“T found all the nerves and muscles that attach to the os hyoid at any 
point contracted, shortened and pulling the hyoid back to and pressing 
against the pneumogastric nerve, and all the nerves in that vicinity, Also 
each and every muscle was in a hard and contracted condition in the region 
of this portion of the trachea, and extended up and into the back part of the 
tongue. Then I satisfied myself that this irritable condition of the muscles 
was possibly the cause of the spasms of the trachea, during the convulsive 
cough. I proceeded at once with my hand guided by judgment to suspend 
or stop for awhile the action of the nerves of sensation that go with and 
control the muscles of the machinery which conducts air to and from the 
lungs. My first effort while acting upon this philosophy was a complete 
relaxation of all the muscles and fibers of that part of the neck, and when 
they relaxed their hold upon the respiratory machinery the breathing be- 
came normal. I have been asked what bone I would pull when treating 
whooping cough. My answer would be, “the bones that held by attachment 
the muscles of the hyoid system in such irritable condition, that begin with 
the atlas and end with the sacrum.” 

The tenor of this philosophy from beginning to end is healthy circula- 
tion, healthy blood supply and the normal adjustment of all parts of the 
human body. Dr. Still in his philosophy urges upon the reader that health 
is natural, that disease or abnormality is the unnatural condition of man. 
He urges the necessity of pure blood and instructs how it may be brought 
about. 

At the bottom of page 107 under the subheading of Lymph he says: 

“What we meet with in all diseases is dead blood, stagnant lymph, and 
albumen in a semi-vital or dead and decomposing condition all through the 
lymphatics, and other parts of the body, brain, lungs, kidneys, liver and 
fascia. The wholesystem is loaded witha mass of blood, that is mixed with 
much or little unhealthy substances, that should have been kept washed out 
by lymph. Stop and view the lymphatic glands; you see all parts move 
just as regular as the heart does; they are all in motion during life- For 
what purpose do they move, if not to carry the fluids to sustain by building 
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up while the excretory channels receive and pass out all that is of no farther 
use to the body. Now we see this great system of supply is the source of 
construction and purity. If this be true we must keep them normal all the 
time or see confused nature in the form of disease, the list through. We 
strike at the source of life and death when we go to the lymphatics.” 

“With this fountain of life-saving water provided by nature to wash 
away impurities as they accumulate in our bodies, would it not be great stu- 
pidity in us to see a human being burn to death by the fires of fever or die 
from asphyxia, by allowing bad or dead lymph, albumen or any substance 
to load down the powers of nature, or to keep the blood om being washed 
to normal purity?” 

Osteopathic principles and philosophy which to the student may have 
been misty and but little understood, are so clearly demonstrated by Dr. 
Still’s new work on the science that those who read it will find the clouds 
rolling away and the sun of reason shining upon the subject. Books previ- 
ously written on the subject have only touched the outside of Osteopathy, 
and were dependent to some extent on accepted theories of medical writers. 
This book goes to the very core of Osteopathy, and is dependent on noth- 
ing but truthful demonstrations and experiments. 

The excellent chapter on Osteopathic obstetrics, which deals with the 
subject in detail from conception to delivery, and the prevention of post 
delivery hemorrhage, is worth many times the price of the book. We can 
only mention a very limited number of gems found in this great work. It 
must be studied, not merely read, to understand it. I have read parts of it 
twenty times and each time opened upa new field of thought. 

No one can bea perfect master of Osteopathy whohas not made a study 
of this work. 


oes 
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REPAIR, THE PREROGATIVE OF NATURE, 


M. F. HULETT, B. S., D. O. 


“T HE surgeon is compelled to admit that he has no power to repair 
directly any injury. Itis the prerogative of nature alone to repair 
the waste of any structure.” 

The above quotation, from Hilton’s “Rest and Pain,” in one of the many - 
conclusions from an authoritative source of the office of nature in the cure of 
disease. Taking the quotation as it stands, one might be led into the error 
that the application is only to the surgeon’s special field—disorders of a 
traumatic origin. Such, however, is not the case, as is evidenced from a 
further study of the context. In another connection Dr. Hilton again 
says: 

“Nature has a constant tendency to repair the injuries to which her 
structures may have been subjected, whether those injuries be the result of 
fatigue or exhaustion, of inflammation or accident.” 

Prof. Magendie, the famous Paris physician, expresses the same idea 
when he says: 

“So great is cur ignorance of the real nature of the physiological dis- 
orders called disease, that it would perhaps be better to do nothing and re- 
sign the complaint we are called upon to treat to the resources of nature 
than to act as we are frequently called upon to do without knowing the why 
and the wherefore of our conduct and its obvious risk of hastening the end 
of the patient.” 

But let us take up for a short study the surgeon’s work in the cure of 
an injury. What is the object sought of the greatest primary importance? 
That the parts be brought into proper apposition and so placed as to retain 
that adjustment. This done, and then what? Nothing. “It is the prero- 
gative of nature alone to repair.” That, in short, is the surgeon’s complete 
office. 

But what can we say of the claims of medicine to cure disease? Itis 
true there are certain drugs that have an effect on the system; strong acids 
which destroy delicate serous membrane, poisons which paralyze nerve 
fibers, irritating substances that contract the muscles with which they come 
in contact, sedatives which produce a quieting effect upon the nerves by 
temporarily repressing the flow of nervous energy and not by exerting any 
restraining influence over the sources of nervous power, and thereby weak- 
ening the conductivity of the nerve for future use. Is there any evidence 
of cure in any of these? If there is, it requires the X-Ray eye of the mi- 
crobist to appreciate it. 

To maintain in healthy activity the bodily functions requires nothing 
outside of the product of the several organs, save food—pure blood. 

But, says one, some organ may fail to perform its work, and the pro- 
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duct of that function must be supplied. This is the stumbling block over 
which many fall. Yes, we may say that every disease, perhaps, except of 
traumatic origin, is due to the failure of some natural function. But can 
drugs, introduced through the stomach, perform that function or take the 
place of the product of that function? Granted, for the sake of argument, 
that they may to some extent; but is not the effect of the large majority of 
drugs—poisons—on the tissues of infinitely more harm than the disease it is 
proposed to cure? Are not a large per cent of the disorders of digestion so 
prevalent to-day the direct result of hyper-medication. People are far 
oftener drugged to death than saved by drugs. Let us again illustrate by 
quoting from the personal experience of a high authority, Dr. J. H. Kel- 
logg: 

“A man whom the writer knew was persuaded to take a powerful medi- 
cine that was guaranteed te cure stomach trouble. The first dose was taken 
after a heavy dinner, and did compel the stomach to digest it. It was a 
tremendous whip. It forced the stomach to digest foods that it was not 
able to digest. But that was the last meal this man’s stomach ever digested, 
The next day he took a second dose of the medicine, and it set up an 
inflammation of the stomach that in a few weeks caused his death.” 

This, no doubt, is an extreme case, but it illustrates the principle of the 
application of every drug, if not so severe, yet differs only in degree. 

But to return to the affected organ. Its failure is due to a cause per- 
haps far removed from it. Derangement of the delicate machinery may be 
evident. It hasan improper connection with the dynamo of life-giving 
forces. Its blood supply is poor—it is starving for food. The Osteopath, 
in his diagnosis of a case, does not attach any blame to the organ for the 
diseased and weakened condition. He knows at once that its supply of 
energy, upon which its whole activity depends, has been tampered with. 
Instead of forcing the jaded organ to perform its usual function while in 
this degenerated condition he inquires into the cause of that degeneration. 
The over-worked horse may possibly pull his load over the log after the 
application of whip stimulation, but he will possess more reserve force for 
future use if we kindly remove the log from in front of the wheel. 

Much of the Osteopath’s success lies in his method of diagnosis. His 
learning in this respect is, without question, superior to that of his average 
medical brother. What Osteopath has not run across patients with “rheu- 
matism” in parts far removed from the cause of that pain (not rheumatism.) 
I am again indebted to Dr. Hilton for the following terse statement of this 
fact: 

‘External pain, or pain upon the surface of the body, if properly appre- 
ciated, may be considered as an external sign of some distant derangement. 
By following centripetally the course of that nerve, and bearingin mind its 
relation to surrounding structures, we shall in all probability, be able to 
reach the original, the producing cause of the pain, and, consequently to 
adopt the correct diagnosis.”’ 
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A case to the point is one of a displaced rib at its articulation with the 
spine, causing pain over the liver and abdomen, diagnosed by two compe- 
tent (?) physicians, licensed by the State Medical Board to practice medi- 
cine in all its branches, as (1) “hardening of the liver”, and (2) “intestinal 
catarrh.” Another case of “rheumatism,” so diagnosed by a physician of 
Columbus who is a prominent member of a medical college faculty, and 
“family physician” to the “upper crust” of society, proved, under Osteo- 
pathic diagnosis, to be a twisted pelvis, and which was completely cured in 
two or three Osteopathic treatments. It had been troubling the patient for 
about three years. We might enumerate cases galore of a similar nature, 
but this will suffice. 

It is frequently apparent in medical therapeutics that the object sought 
is to “give something” to satisfy the patient. This was well illustrated re- 
cently in a conversation with an M. D. friend. I assisted him to care fora 
lady who had met with an accident one evening. Seeing the doctor a few 
days later, I inquired how the lady was gettingalong. He replied: “Very 
well, only a little bruised. But I fixed up some medicine for her—you know 
we had to give her something.” The eminent Dr. Lebert has come to this 
conclusion after many years of practical experience: ‘Drugs as such are 
unnecessary. I give them chiefly to satisfy the patients and their friends.” 

It is true that the older physicians grow, and the wider their experience, 
the less drugs do they feel called upon to give. But this is certainly not 
true of the anxious inquirer in a recent issue of a prominent medical journal 
of St. Louis. After giving the various symptoms ot a particular case, he 
says: 

“T gave her nearly every thing I could think of that I thought would 
do her any good, but my principle remedies were sodium sulphite, Lacto- 
peptine, bismuth, subnitrate, hydrastis, and a great many other medicines of 
a like character, without any apparent benefit (Italics mine,) that is, the sick 
stomach continued.” Afier the stomach refused to retain any more of the 
irritating concoctions, “I put her on morphine and atrophine, hypodermi- 
cally, and Viskolein;’ and further, “she is now taking liquid peptonoids 
with creosote, whiskey, and an occasional dose of morphine and atrophine 
hypodermically.” 

We have not yet been informed of the result of post-mortem examina- 
tion. Is it any wonder poor abused nature refused to be comforted? 

We are gradually brought to a final conclusion that the best we can do 
is to aid Nature by keeping the bodily mechanism in proper adjustment. 
The more we try to supplant her methods of work, the greater our defeat 


ay 
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DIAGNOSIS, 


By HERBERT BERNARD, D, O. 


Pe Osteopathist, who succeeds after leaving the parent institution, is 
the one who diagnoses correctly. 

Observation, as wellas Carlyle teaches us two all-important things: First, 
that ‘‘Genius is the art of taking infinite pains,” second, that “concentra- 
tion is the first and finest principle of success.” You must, then, not only 
think about your diagnosis, but you must think well, remembering that the 
treatment is an afterthought. 

All real diagnosing is a distinguishing. So do not give a hurried opin- 
ion to a patient, and later on be obliged to change it, or worse still be forced 
to treat him in a different portion of his anatomy. Always bear in mind 
that when a patient calls upon you, he does so in order that the Osteopath 
may define the cause of his trouble, and he, the patient, is more apt than 
not, to remember every word you tell him. 

So, for the sake of Osteopathy, if not for the reflection it would cast on 
your own practice, do not tell your patient anything that is not absolutely 
in keeping with Osteopathic principles. See also that you do not elabor- 
ate too freely. You might forget afterward half you had said to him. Give 
him a straight clear diagnosis of his case; be sure about that diagnosis, but 
not until you have weighed it in the balance of your most discriminating 
thought. 

All heart difficulties are not caused by aslipping of the first rib; though 
your last patient had this trouble, it is not an indication that the new patient 
also has it. There are many ways in which the heart, or any other organ for 
that matter, may be affected. So it is absolutely necessary to make a thor- 
ough examination of your patient, giving your entire mind to the work, 
before telling him where the trouble lies. 

If he goes to you for treatment, he has, undoubtedly, his Achilles heel. 
Be sure, then, that you do not locate in the man’s brain that which belongs 
only to one of his pedals. 

I do not wish the brother or sister Osteopath to think, or even imagine, 
that a great knowledge of Osteopathic principles is my reason for having 
written this paper. On the contrary I do not claim to know it all. At the 
best, we have only touched the outer circles of our Osteopathic possibilities. 
We are still learners. So avoid any and all carelessness that might lead to 
a mistake, 

During one of the school terms at Kirksville, Mo., a gentleman came 
to the clinics for examination. He had visceral troubles, given all kinds 
of names by all kinds of physicians, who prescribed all kinds of drugs 
according to the variety of the man’s so-called symptoms. He told us he 
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supposed that every internal organ he possessed was out of normal condi- 
tion. ; 

Upon examination two slight lesions in the dorsal region were found, 
and diagnosed as causing his trouble. A treatment was given. Then he 
said he had a sore throat. and asked that it be looked after. While working 
upon the throat muscles, according to our methods, he saida pain ran down 
one side of his neck. Of this, however, the operator took no heed. He 
had received but one mental picture, that of the two dorsal vertebrae. 
Later, this patient returned, claiming two days of perfect health after the 
treatment, when he grew ill again. Our operator in clinics then gave him 
another treatment in the dorsal region. The man grew worse. Another, and 
he was sicker still, in fact, as ill as he ever had been. Perplexed, the man 
asked why a good result had been obtained in the beginning, and only then. 
To this the operator made the frank confession that he simply didn’t know, 
and he didn’t. Here the patient remarked that his throat also was worse 
than at previous time. Finally a ray of light shot through the operator’s 
mental maze. Examining the man’s throat he found, let me whisper the 
rest, the stylo hyoid muscles contracted, and interfering with that great gov- 
ernor general, the pneumogastric nerve. It had been treated at the first, 
but unintelligently, on account of the importance given the two dorsals. 
As a final and satisfactory result, the man, after only four treatments prop- 
erly directed to the seat of his trouble, obtained perfect health. 

Brother and sister Osteopaths, I ask you in the name of our Osteo- 
pathic brotherhood, do you give sufficient and conscientious thought to 

Osteopathic diagnosis? Or do you treat all nerve centers, getting simply 
accidental results? How does the answer come, guilty or not guilty? I 
have given you my observation of this particular case just cited, in the hope 
that the lesson it declares may mean profit and real benefit to you. Though 
blunders are sometimes rounds of the ladder by which we climb, there is a 
better way, namely, that of careful thinking and faithful diagnosing, before 
putting on your patient an uncertain or misguided hand. 


WOMAN'S WORK IN OSTEOPATHY. 


ETTA CHAMBERS, D, O. 


A” WE look back over the ages of the world, and read in history of its 

women, we see how little is known of them. A very few, one here 

and there, have left their imprint behind them, softening and refining the 
asperities of the age. 

Jennie Lind, with her beautiful voice and still more beautiful charac- 

ter; Florence Nightingale, whose very name calls up visions of a sweet sym- 

pathetic face and a life filled with the grace of unselfish helpfulness, tact, 
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and cheer. Many a soldier’s life has been saved by her care, nursing, and 
inspiring presence and when life was no longer possible, she soothed their 
last moments by numberless kind attentions, taking last messages to loved 
ones, and above all commending them to the loving care of “One who ever 
liveth to make intercession for us.” 

What one woman has done, more women can do, and we find during 
the last quarter of a century, woman coming out from her seclusion, and 
entering almost all the avenues of the business world, and especially prov- 
ing her fitness along literary and professional lines. 

Whether she is doing wisely in this wholesale venture must be left to 
longer heads than mine to decide. There is much being said on the ques- 
tion pro and con. 

But surely there can be no question as to ‘‘Woman’s rights” in the sick 
room or among those who are suffering any of the “ills flesh is heir to” 
either mental or physical. Whose step is so light, or whose voice is so sooth- 
ing asa woman’s? She seems instinctively to anticipate each want of the 
suffering one. It is this fact that makes woman the ideal nurse and if she 
is a success asa nurse, why should she not go farther and be the physician? 

So Osteopathy comes to woman asa double boon. It not only heals 
her ailments but also gives her a profession for which she is preeminently 
fitted, because of her sympathetic nature, and of that peculiar sixth sense a 
woman possesses, her intuition. What more beautiful or fascinating study 
can there be than this body of ours. A wonderful mechanism, which has 
taken all these centuries to partially understand, leaving many mysteries for 
future generation to solve. j 

Our nervous system, the cerebro-spinal and sympathetic, which forms 
so intricate a network throughout the entire body, who shall say we under- 
stand all their wanderings, actions and reflexes? 

Why does a disordered stomach or torpid liver cause frontal headache? 

Why does uterine ailment cause headache on the top or in the back of 
the head? 

Why is it that a lesion which seems exactly the same in two individuals 
may have widely different effects? 

All theseand innumerable other things we have yet to learn; we say it is 
through the sympathetic nervous system, but are we sure? What is the 
course of the nerves? Has any one ever traced the delicate filaments from 
one part direct to the other? Here lies a wonderful field for research and 
study, where we may delve for hidden treasure, ever finding new centers for 
governing this complex machine—our body. 

To the woman Osteopath does this nervous mechanism especially ap- 
peal. For she realizes that her sex is more liable to nervous derangements 
of many kinds from which the other sex is exempt. 

Our good old father in Osteopathy, Dr. Still, has taught us that when 
the Creator made this body, He made it capable of being repaired and con- 
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trolled. To awoman, naturally comes the thought to study this nervous 
system so that she may be able to do something for the restoration of her 
suffering sisters. 

The woman Osteopath not only holds the position of physician but is 
a friend, one who feels and can understand the trouble of her patient, be- 
cause, perchance, she has endured the same affliction. In fact it is almost 
as if she were treating another self—thus making a bond of union that in 
itself is a relief to the sufferer. 

Many times I have had women say to me when I was treating them, 
“Oh I am so glad you are a woman” or “It is such a “comfort to be treated 
by a woman. I don’t dread coming to youas I always did before going toa 
doctor, and then you Osteopaths tell us what is the matter with us, and 
what you are doing to remove the cause of the trouble. It is such a relief 
to understand what is being done for us.” 

The little children are another class of patients women are more fitted 
to treat than men. Many times it has been proven that children have less 
fear of, and more confidence in women. I have in mind a little child with 
dislocated hip. She had suffered agonies from doctors and the name or 
sight of one made her excessively nervous. When the child was taken to 
an Osteopathic Infirmary, she would not allow the operators to touch her 
without screaming—mother and doctors were at their wits end; when the 
mother said “Let us try the lady operator.” She came in and talked to the 
child about other things, and treated her for a slight cold, gradually going 
down the spine, and in a few treatments could treat the hip as much as she 
desired, the child perfectly passive and helping all she could. 

Looking at woman’s work from this standpoint, you see how large a 
field is opening up for us, one where we can be of the greatest use to our 
fellow-creatures. 

But let me warn you there is no room in our profession for an idler, or 
a purely mercenary person. We have human life in our hands, and we must 
give the dest of ourselves to the work. 

Dr. Still said when we graduated, “You are committed to hard labor for 
life.” But it pays, doubly pays. What greater joy can there be than to be 
able to relieve pain, straighten little crooked backs, or to do any of the 
hundred things our science enables us to do. I enjoy my work more and 
more as the months go by, and can truly say, I am glad I am an Osteo- 
path. 


DR. DRUG VERSUS DR. OSTEOPATH. 


CONTRAST of the two modes of treatment is doubtless one of the 

best ways to make plain our own. Most people who go to a physi- 

cian want to know what their trouble is, (if they do not know) and how you 
propose to give them relief. 
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Notice how bewildering is the drug doctor and how frank the Osteo- 
path. 

A patient comes in for Dr. Drug to examine. He proceeds to ask 
questions, and doesn’t forget to keep asking. 

Did your grandfather er grandmother have anything like it? Did they 
live to old age? Did your mother or father have anything of the kind? 
How many were there in your father’s family? In yourmother’s? Are all 
in good health? If dead, of what did they die? How many brothers and 
sisters have you, and have any of them any corns on their feet ?—or some- 
thing else of no more importance in the case. 

Then the patient is put on the operating table or against the wall and 
thumped about over the chest. 

The pulsations of the heart are noted and sometimes the urine is ana- 
lyzed, thus the examination ends, and nine times out of ten, no more is 
known of the patient’s ailments than was known prior to the examination. 
Consequently he asks for the symptoms of the case for the past five or six 
years and says: “I think, (he is guessing now) you have what we call 
neurasthenia, (or some other bewildering thing,) and I will give you 
some medicine. Take is every three hours, and come back the day after 
to-morrow. If this does not help you, I will give you something that will.” 

Dr. Osteopath is the machinist, who, when the delicately constructed 
machine, man, comes to him out of order, says—‘ Loosen your clothing and 
get on the operating table.” He then examines the nerves without making 
a regular quiz box of the patient. 

If he finds any obstruction to a nerve, or set of nerves, he immediately 
knows, and tells you the organ or organs supplied by such nerve or set of 
nerves that would likely be diseased by such an obstruction. He does not 
make one tremble by telling him that he is the victim of some disease 
known by some jaw-breaker word with “itis” at the end of it, or anything 
else of the kind that makes one feel sure he will die, but knowing exactly 
what the normal is and precisely how to readjust the abnormality, at once 
proceeds to readjust it, and thus turning the pinched nerve or nerves loose, 
(the nerve having control of the caliber of the arteries in the organs they 
supply,) we at once make the irrigating ditches larger. 

Fresh blood is poured into the diseased organ and the blood being the 
life of the body, can do nothing but restore health in such organ. 

When Dr. Drug finds the fifth lumbar vertebra dislocated or out of 
order, (it will have to be shown to him if he finds it,) he tells the sufferer that 
he has spon-dyl-ol-is-the-sis, and that nothing can be done for it, or if he is not 
willing to own to defeat, the patient is put into a plaster jacket which causes 
lots of pain, inconvenience and an empty pocket—book, and the spondylol- 
isthesis is just the same. 

Dr. Osteopath tells the patient that the fifth lumbar vertebra is dislo- 
cated, and by scientific manipulation the vertebra is readjusted, 
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Dr. Drug says, “You have appendicitis.” He shoots some morphine 
into you and leaves word that he will be around to-morrow to operate on 
you—remove the appendix. 

Dr. Osteopath notes the inflammation and at once stimulates the nerves 
to the appendix and cecum and opens up the venous circulation. Conse- 
quently congestion, inflammation, and pain are relieved in ten or fifteen 
minutes, and the patient gets up and eats what he wants. d 

When Dr. Drug finds any organ in the body diseased he pours some- 
thing into the stomach that goes into the blood and thus treats every organ, 
part and particle of your body from the hair of your head to your toe-nails, 
inclusively, and often causes disease in organs, that were all right. 

When Dr. Osteopath finds your liver or any other organ out of order, 
he treats that through its nerve and blood supply and lets all other organs 
in the body alone, if they are doing their work normally. 

In fever Dr. Drug uses enough medicine to “stop a clock.” 

Is it any wonder that it sometimes stop the heart? 

The Osteopath regulates the temperature through the vaso-motor cen- 
ters, and stimulates the excretory organs (by way of their nerve supply,) in 
order to cleanse the system. 

In softening of the brain, Dr. Drug will swear you are disabled for life. 
Dr. Osteopath finds an obstruction to the blood in the neck and removes it, 
and in this way cures many cases. 

Dr. Drug treats symptoms. 

Dr. Osteopath finds the cause and treats that. 


Dr. Drugs treatment is mostly guess work. 

Dr. Osteopath knows exactly what the result of his work will be. 

His treatment is purely scientific and he will not treat you if he cannot 
find the cause of your trouble. 

To be plain, Osteopathy is anatomical readjustment, based on a thor- 
ough knowledge of anatomy (normal and abnormal,) and physiology. 

Dr. A. T. Still is the greatest man in the medical world because he has 
discovered the real cause of disease and how to remove it. 

Dr. Osteopath owes all of his success to his ability to find the cause of 
each person’s disease that comes into his charge. 

Any one who will investigate these statements, will find that Osteopa- 
thy proves them, 

One word to fellow Osteopaths, above all things, let us take particular 
pains to explain Osteopathy to every patient that comes under our care. 
We will not lose anything by telling them the exact cause of their 
disease and how we are going to remove it. If we follow this plan, we will 
find that the most of our patients will be of the educated and best thinkers 
of the place in which we are practicing. 

Do not think, from what I have said against the use of medical terms 
to patients, that I am opposed to one’s knowing them. 

On the contrary, one should never pass a word without knowing its 
origin and meaning. 

Yet “the wisest man is he who speaks the most comprehensible lan- 


guage,” 
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OSTEOPATHY UNADULTERATED. 


ARTHUR G, HILDRETH, D. O. 

HO can foretell the future of this wonderful science? Historians tell 
us we can only judge of the future by the past, and if this be true, 
what grand opportunities must be in store for the Osteopath. Yet those of 
us who have been closely associated with the growth and development of 
the science, have seen the conflicting elements which have at times sur- 
rounded us and almost assumed volcanic force. They have so far been dis- 
pelled, but we are now entering a new era of our existence. Instead of 
being only a dozen or two, as in former years, we now number nearly two 
thousand—and instead of one school there are several schools and pre- 
tended schools. In former times we could get together and consult and 
plan for the future. We now find ournumber so large that there is a greater 

diversity of opinion—which is consequently harder to reach and control. 

It is perfectly right that everyone should have an opinion of his own. 
Yet is it best for us to undertake to scatter our energies over too much ter- 
ritory? I mean by this that as we increase in numbers there is a tendency 
on the part of some to want to study medicine, surgery, magnetic healing, 
mesmerism, etc., and I know that itis a mistake todo so. If Osteopathy is 
anything on earth it is a distinctive science, and the purer you can keep it, 
and the nearer you can concentrate your thought and study on this one line 
the greater will be your individual success, as well as greater the future of 
our profession. I want it distinctly understood that I am not fighting other 
schools of medicine, and further, that I believe in the broadest possible lib- 
erality in every line of growth, development and progress, which tend to 
the advancement of the best interests of mankind, and I also believe in the 
concentration of thought and energy, and that life is too short for any one 
man or woman to perfect himself or herself in more than one profession at 
a time. 

The first charter ever granted on earth to teach Osteopathy, was granted 
to Dr. A. T. Still, and was granted for the purpose of teaching an improve- 
ment on the present method of medicine and surgery, and what was that 
method? the elimination of drugs entirely, and the taking away from thou- 
sands the use of the knife. 

The practice of medicine, according to the highest possible authority 
from medical practitioners to-day, is at best but an experiment. 

“Oh,” some will say, “Osteopathy cannot cure acute diseases,’—and 
only just recently one of the most eminent of medical authorities of the 
great city of St. Louis said, “Were I to have typhoid fever I would not take 
a single dose of medicine; to give drugs to a well man is very, very wrong, 
but to give drugs to a sick man is nothing short of a crime. Anatomy isa 
real science. Medicine is not, but is largely theoretical and empiric.” 
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Another will say, “Oh, I want to take a medical course for protection.” 
Shame on him who utters such a statement to-day. Stop and study for a 
moment the example of our illustrious discoverer, Dr. A. T. Still. Com- 
pare your advantages of to-day with his twenty years ago; think of one lone 
man, single-handed—without money and almost without friends—standing 
up and combating the civilized world—for what? For principle, for the 
sake of truth. A truth which he alone understood, and one that took time 
and actual demonstration to make the world see and recognize as such. 
And now when a number of the great common-wealth of this great country 
have thrown wide open their doors and stand ready to welcome, with out- 
stretched arms the disciples of this great man’s discovery it seems to me 
that itis high time we face squarely our duty, and stop seeking subterfuges 
and side issues. 

Surgery, no man can question but what it is scientific when scientifi- 
cally applied, but Dr. Still’s life work and the experience of those of us who 
for years, have been associated with him and engaged in this practice, prove 
that hundreds, yes, thousands of people are operated upon—when there is 
no necessity for an operation, and when he who operates does not even know 
what is the matter with his patient, thus proving that surgery as prac- 
ticed to-day by thousands of incompetent men who profess to be surgeons— 
is only one more avenue to drain the purse of the ignorant, and leave in 
many instances hopeless cripples or maimed bodies for life. Yes, and in 
many cases death occurs, which, if rightly called, is nothing short of legal 
murder. Legal because the law protects them in their butchery. I am 
aware that this is strong language, but I am also aware that it is truth. 
and it is time that we awake to a full sense of our duty, both to our profes- 
sion and to the people who trust their lives and the lives of their friends in 
our hands. 

If the effects of one man can achieve such wonderful results in a few 
short years as has been accomplished by Dr. Still with Osteopathy in the 
crude shape and pioneer form which he has been forced to follow, what 
should be its outcome if we, with our magnificent opportunities of to-day, 
furnished with the practical experience of the discoverer and his associates 
for years in the work, furnished with schools with all the modern advantages 
of equipment and paraphernalia that can be had in any of the best educa- 
tional institutions of earth, but do our duty. Come, let us reason to- 
gether. What has made this wonderful growth? What has it been in these 
seven short years since the first college of the kind on earth had its origin 
that has made that same college grow from a 14x28 modern structure with 
but seventeen students, and an infirmary with some fifty or seventy-five 
patients, to the college building of to-day that cost not less than $75000, 
with over 40c graduates in the field and over 600 students enrolled; with 
patients at the infirmary ranging from 300 to 600; other Osteopathic col- 
leges are now prosperous and flourishing and nine of the great states of this 
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union recognize our system by special acts of legislation. I ask you what 
has made this wonderful revolution in medical therapeutics? Has it been 
the teaching of administration of drugs? No. Has it been the use of the 
knife and the proclaiming of its results? No. Has it been by indiscrim- 
inate advertising? No. What then has given Osteopathy its world-wide 
reputation? Let me tell you! It has come from the fact that the Osteo- 
path uses no drugs, and that he has discarded in thousands and tens of 
thousands of cases, the use of the knife. It comes from the fact that Dr. 
A. T. Still has proven to the thinking, reasoning world by results the truth 
of his philosophy—that man, the culmination of animal existence, is only at 
best an aggregation of systems and governed by natural laws, whose divine 
origin and control cannot be questioned when understood. And as the 
master mechanic of the universe can and does understand and guide the 
function of universal law, so too, can the mind of man understand and guide 
the functions of the natural law which controls a human being if he but 
understands himself, 

Some fourteen years or more .ago, before there was such a thing on 
earth as an Osteopathic college, and before Dr. Still had hardly named his 
discovery, I took my wife to him for examination; she had been suffering 
for sixteen long years with granulated eyes, and at the time I took her to 
Dr. Still, a pterygium had formed on both eyes; the left one was entirely 
blind by this great thick fungus growth which entirely covered the pupil 
and the right one was so nearly blind she could not see me clearly enough 
to distinguish me from anyone else four feet away. The growth on that eye 
had not entirely covered the pupil but had nearly so. She had the worst 
pair of inflamed eyes you ever saw in your life. She had been treated by 
the very best talented physicians we could reach in our part of the state, 
and I only took her to Dr. Still after two of the oldest and best physicians 
in our city (Kirksville) had said to me “We have done all in our power for 
your wife, and we only know of one thing left to do and that is, take her to 
some specialist in St. Louis and have these growths cut off—submit to an 
operation, it may save her eyes, we cannot tell.” They had treated her eyes 
most of the time during all these sixteen years, had burned off the granu- 
lations with blue stone several times and then consoled us with the informa- 
tion that “An operation might save her eyes—they did not know.” Under- 
stand, I am not finding fault with those doctors, they were good men and 
did the best they knew, it was their profession that was at fault, not the 
men. Dr. Still examined my wife’s eyes. Heexamined very carefully her 
neck and her eyes which were terribly inflamed, and after a little time he 
turned to me and said, “I can cure her until she can see as clear as an 
angel I do not know how long it will take, it may take two months and 
it might take two years, but I can cure her. Her neck is twisted out of 
shape; there is too much blood going to her head and face; it is seeking new 
avenues to deposit its strength; the blood is going up into her head and face 
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and cannot return freely; it is glutting the capillaries and leaving these eyes 
inflamed and irritated. I shall take hold of that neck and correct it; let 
that blood out of her head and face; reestablish a natural condition of cir- 
culation and nerve force and in time she will get well.” But I said to him, 
“Dr. Still, how in the name of common sense are you going to remove those 
growths from her eyes unless you use a knife to cut them off, or some kind 
of medicine that will eat them off? He looked at me very straight, and 
having known me for several years, addressed me by my given name and 
said: “Arthur, the same natural law which when obstructed, produced 
those growths, reestablished. will absorb them.” He did exactly what he 
said he would do. My wife’s eyes are sound and well to.day. 

When Dr. Still gave utterance to the above expression he cast adrift 
upon the great swelling, rolling, surging, and never ending tide of thought 
a truth which can never die, and in that one expression alone, Dr. Still laid 
the foundation of our profession. A profession which has already cured 
thousands of poor deformed, suffering and hopelessly afflicted human beings; 
a profession which came as it did at a time when afflicted humanity seemed 
to be groping in the midnight darkness of despair and gloom. It has come 
to the world like a radiant sunburst of eternal glory, and it}is only a ques- 
tion of a few short years until the entire civilized world will be able to bask 
in the the rays of its warmth and hope. Oh, how I wish that every legiti- 
mate Osteopath on earth and every student of Osteopathy could remember 
that one expression; could have emblozened in great golden letters which 
would be constantly before their eyes the truth then uttered by Dr. Still. 
“That the same law which, when obstructed, produces’a growth, reestablished 
would absorb it.” How much of the future success of our profession de- 
pends upon our becoming master of that law; if we can only realize that the 
natural law which governs the human structure has just as great a diversity 
as the law which governs the universe, then and then only can we begin to 
comprehend the magnitude of the field of thought, and study in which we 
are engaged. The sooner we can realize this fact and turn our every energy 
to a perfect mastery of that natural law, the greater will be our success and 
the more glorious the future of our profession. The object of this article 
is not to condemn other schools but to tell the trnth, and to try to bring 
my brother Osteopath to a realization of the fact that Osteopathy has a 
great field of work of its own; that it is a distinct science within itself, and 
that they who wish to succeed must husband their energies and not en- 
deavor to enter too many fields at the same time. 
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OSTEOPATHY AS A SCIENCE. 


W, In HARLAN, D, O., 


Cy ty invites the most scientific and scholarly investigation; 

being a new science, and its principles being utilized for the good of 
humanity, it is but right that its claims should be thoroughly understood, 
and that the inquirer should be fully informed as to its scope and intent. 
The reputation it had already achieved as a science whose distinctive feat- 
ure is the aid of healing without drugs, was not born of any finely spun or 
mysterious theory, but it has been the result of facts, which are patent to 
the good sense of every unprejudiced man or woman. Its growth and de- 
velopment have been slow, but the plant has been carefully watered and 
nourished by its friends and expounders, until fromits trunk are now shoot- 
ing out the branches which will continue to grow in strength until all suffer- 
ing humanity may find healing in the grateful shade which they are destined 
to cast. Osteopathy, reduced to its analysis embodies matter, motion and 
mind, which make up the trio of its working elements. ‘These indicate 
the comprehensive sweep of itsradicals and its relations. These three 
terms suggest its logical unity and its chronological development, its analy- 


tical insight and its synthetic foresight. These reveal the organizing poten- 
cies of its initial premises, and the completed summary of its concluding 


propositions.” 

Osteopathy asserts that all life in matter is a form of motion, which 
position is deduced from the principles of universal science. 

From this deduction we arrive at a more complete understanding of 
matter and motion, and a careful consideration of these two forces will 
enable us to more fully comprehend what Osteopathy really is, and the 
foundation upon which the superstructure has been reared. Living matter 
analyzed shows that it is made up of a number of chemicals. It has been 
supposed that not less than six of these chemical elements unite in forming 
life. How many more is not known. The number, however, will be de- 
finitely ascertained as our knowledge in science increases. That may be in 
a few years, or it may require a half a century, for the life germs or what 
they are is one of the most subtle and profound subjects with which the 
finite mind has ever had any thing todo. The material basis of animal 
as well as of vegetable life is supposed to consist of proteids. There isone 
class of amorphous nitrogenous principles containing generally a small 
amount of sulphur, an albuminoid, as blood fibrin, casein, milk, etc. Each 
of these six elements has a force or an influence of its own: The oxygen 
gives vigor; hydrogen molecular mobilty; carbon, sulphur, and phosphorous, 
allotropic properties. Herbert Spencer, says. ‘All these peculiarities may 
be shown to be of significance when considered as attributes of living 
matter.” l 
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Proteids then form the important “substratum of the human organism, 
and through their agency the chemical and mechanical processes of the 
body are effected.” Taking it for granted that each human body is furnish- 
ed by nature with a chemical laboratory, in which the same kind of changes 
are carried on as they are produced by the working chemist in his shop, the 
conclusion is inevitable that these proteids and the substances with which 
they are assimilated and allied are manufactured in the human organism. If 
these substances were not in a constant process of manufacture and repro- 
duction life would soon become extinct by wasting. The natural heat of 
the bodily tissues if not supplied or reproduced by the chemicals of the body 
itself would lose its energy and life-giving principle, and matter would be- 
come lifeless. Many things in nature, externally considered, grow by 
accretion, while internally considered, or in the human body, they grow by 
absoiption or interpenetration. The juices and the liquids permeate every 
part of the system through the numberless ducts and channels, and the 
substances thus borne to their proper destination fulfill their mysterious 
mission, and in the course of time are expelled from the body. 

This same process is repeated as long the body remains a living 
organism. 

The recuperative powers of the body are most wonderful, and Osteop- 
athy claims that these forces areso great and self-sustaining that even after 
they are deranged by disease or disorganized from external contact with 
outside influences they can be readjusted and made to pursue the even 
tenor of their way without the aid of drugs. “He may perceive how extra- 
ordinary these powers and properties of the body are, unaided by medicine, 
by supposing a locomotive engine to possess like powers to carryon a pro- 
cess of self-repair, in order to compensate for wear; to grow and increase ia 
size, detaching from itself at intervals pieces of brass or iron endowed with 
the power of growing up step by step into other locomotives capable 
themselves of reproducing new locomotives in their turn,” 

Precisely these things are done by every living body, constantly and for 
years, by the mechanical and molecular activities of matter and motion, 
The body is not only a piece of mechanism, but it isa machine, infinitely 
more complicated than any thing that could be devised by man. 

Nature’s plans and provisions are adequate to the promotion of vigor- 
ous health, when let alone and not interferred with by man, who, we are 
told, has sought out many inventions. Dr. Still says, “That a natural 
flow of blood is health; and that disease is the effeet of a local or general 
disturbance of the blood.” No intelligent physiologist will dispute this pro- 
position, for the blood which circulates in the principal vascular system 
not only carries nourishment to every part of the body, but it brings away 
the waste products which are expelled. Anything, therefore, which disturbs 
or hinders the natural flow of blood through the arteries, capillaries and 
veins, trenches upon the health to acertain extent. If one of these arteries 
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become clogged or impaired just in proportion to its importance to other 
afteries of the vascular systems, so will it effect general health, 

Aman may losean armand yet live justas long and do as much work 
in certain fields of labor as the man with two good arms, but for all pur- 
poses he cannot successfully cope with the man who has two arms. 

The blood may beimpaired in its free circulation at some important 
point. Ifit is, the general health may by maintained, but not at its full 


vigor. A single broken cord, though its effect may not be noticed among 
a thousand other perfect cords, yet creates a certain amount of inharmony 


or discord, which exists whether it can be detected or not. 

The body must be maintained ina normal condition, and this can be 
done only by keeping intact all the functions, however minute they may be, 
which enter into its construction as essential and constituent elements. 

The laws of its organization, both in health and disease and its adjust- 
ment by the mechanical appliances of the body, constitute the groundwork 
of Osteopathy and show that its teachings are is harmony with the most 
advanced scientific thinkers, 

Life and death, health and sickness, are problems which can be solved 
only by an investigation into the vital forces of the body. 

These problems Osteopathy has undertaken to explain, andis explain- 
ing them in accordance with the laws which control and regulate the hum- 
an organism, It is doing so in a scientific way, and along the only line that 
nature suggests. 

Dr. Still says that “Scientific diagnosis cannot be based alone upon the 
symptoms or histological findings, it must be hased upon ascertainable and 
demonstrable facts.” The composition of the vital substances can only ul- 
timately be determined by the microscope, aided by whatever mechanical 
abnormalities a profound knowledge of anatomy will detect. 

This intimate knowledge of anatomy, based upon the evident molecular 

conditions, will enable the skilled Osteopath to make the proper diagnosis. 
The medical practitioner, owing to the unscientific diagnosis he makes, 
knows but little more about it afterwards than he did before. 
He relies more upon what has been the common practice, or upon what has 
been laid down by his contemporaries, than he does upon his own clear and 
comprehensive sight. In other words, his diagnosis is the result of what he 
believes to be certain symptoms,and these symptoms indicate certain dis- 
eases. 

He is satisfied to proceed along the old rut, and prescribes accordingly 
the thought not having once entered his mind that he should know more of 
the disease than its mere symptomatic appearance indicates, that is to say, 
he is satisfied when the symptoms point the existence of any certain disease, 
the name of whichis givenin medical books. He goes no farther, he does 
not dare to extend his explorations beyond the limit which has been laid 
down. His knowledge of anatomy and physiology, and the deeper causes 
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from which diseases spring will not warrant him in invading the field of 
causes upon his own volition. For pains or cramps the patient is given 
narcotics, little thinking or caring that these drugs pollute the blood, 
and thus influence the functions of the nerves. They may lull the pain 
or ease the cramps, but at the same time they may so affect the sympathe- 
tic system that its natural work may be retarded, and the vital forces lower- 
ed; or they may cease to perform their functions altogether. The ordinary 
doctor prescribes the most noxious and even poisonous drugs as medicines. 
These number many hundreds, and each has its effect upon the system; not 
in ultimately building it up but in reducing its normal vitality. He tries 
remedies as an experiment. If one does not produce what he conceives to 
be the desired effects he tries another and continues these experiments until 
he has exhausted the whole category of remedies without obtaining what 
he wants in the condition of the patient. 

Dr. Radcliff said a short time before his death; “Since I have grown 
old in the art of healing, I know more than twenty diseases for which I 
have noteven aremedy.” The modern school of medicine makes a mistake 
in not understanding the fact that the living matter from which the 
organized cell is produced must first become deranged or impaired. The 
cause of the derangement in the first question to be settled, and this cannot 
be decided upon a scientific basis without a thorough knowledge of the con- 
dition, composition, and control of the living matter of the body, together 
with its mechanical relations and molecular activities. If it were possible 
to treat diseased cells, or parastic bacteria directly by chemical means, 
Osteopathy asserts that it would not avail any thing, for the reason that the 
same conditions which produced the diseased cells would construct others 
in the place of those destroyed, which is evidenced in cancer cells which, 
if removed, are succeeded by others. 

As a logical conclusion, it will be seen that healing by such methods 
would be impossible without creating first a normal condition of the living 
matter of the body, and removing all obstructions to,the natural flow of the 
blood. The nerves which impart health and strength depend upon the 
blood, so that after all everything in reference to life and health depends 
upon the natural flow of the blood. Upon this question of blood, and its 
importance to the continued vitality of the system, Osteopathy occupies.an 
advanced position. It has penetrated the secret recesses of the body, and 
studied the chemical constituents of its materials of supply in air and food; 
it has studied the character and quality of the living matter and vital sub- 
stances, the laws of their chemical construction, the cell, tissues, organs, 
etc., andjis convinced beyond all question of a doubt that no laboratory of 
the chemist or lotion of the pharmacist can approximate the formulations of 
nature. Osteopathy has demonstrated that the resources and remedies 
which are in the body, and given to it by nature, are sufficient to restore it 
from disease to health without drugs or artificial means or remedies. Dr, 
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Still says; “The brain of man is God’s drug store”. Its mechanism, so 
elaborate and wonderful, manufactures and manages every chemical neces- 
sary to every function of the body. 

Dr. Still further says, “That here,” meaning the brain, “and here alone 
are superintended and supplied the processes and products in the exact 
quantity and quality which the body needs, by which the vital functions of 
digestion, absorption, assimilation, growth and health are maintained. 
Here, also, are conducted the remedial processes by which the body recovers 
from sickness and disease in the use of the proper materials furnished te 
the body, and by means of the mechanical appliances possessed by the body 
for this purpose. | 

The scientific assumption that chemicals can be made by man similar 
to those which nature has furnished the body the power to manufacture, 
and similar to those possessed by the body is untrue. There is an absolute 
difference between the chemicals of the body andthose prepared by man. 
The chemicals of the druggist or chemist are only approximations or imita- 
tion. 

Unnatural combinations prepared for the system as medicines destroy 
the vitial energy of the nervous structures and can be of no possible effici- 
ency asanutriment. Only organized matter becomes assimilated in the 
body, and this work is done by nature. The storage battery of life and 
health is the brain and nervous system, and these become disorganized and 
weakned when subjected to the influence of drugs. The intelligent Osteop- 
ath who studies the nerve distribution and chemical constituents under- 
stands more of nature and the laws by which it is governed than the man 
who seeks to cure ailments by drugs. Osteopathy teaches that the constant 
efforts of nature are toward a restoration of health, and that all functional 
disorders can be removed and healed by a perfect knowledge of anatomy 
and physiology without the use of drugs in any form whatever. Having 
a trained and sensitive touch and a thorough knowledge of the nerve cen- 
ters in general, and of their exact location, the Osteopath possesses the 
means of healing at his finger’s ends. The following illustration is one te 
the point. “As the violinist knows what note to touch, and easily and in- 
telligently slips his fingers along the strings and gets such tones and 
tensions.as produce rhythmical harmony, soan Osteopath who has pro- 
foundly studied the human organism, with all the aids of literary research, 
morbid anatomy and normal life in all its delicate and dexterous forms and 
forces and health-giving functions, by skilled operation secures the natural 
equilibrium and healthful activities of the human frame.” 

In reference to the word “Osteopathy” Dr. Still says it more correctly 
describes the science than any other word that might be chosen. 

The word embodies one of the great ideas of science. The bony frame- 
work of the body is that part upon which the true order of the body de- 
pends. The bones are the most substantial underlying landmarks of the 
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body. They constitute the hard, unyielding substratum upon which all 
other structures are built, and upon which they depend for permanence of 
position and location. The bones constitute the foundation of the bodily 
superstructure. Besides, they are fixed points from which the trained ana- 
tomist may correctly explore for disorder in the mechanism. The body is 
an embodiment of all the principles of mechanics, of physics, of hydraulics, 
all architecture, and all machinery of every kind. There are nearly four 
hundred mechanical principles that have their finest practical illustration in 
the human body. Here are found all the bars, lever, joints, pulleys, pumps, 
pipes, wheels, and axles, ball-bearing movements, beams, girders, trusses, 
arches, columns, cables, and supporters, known to the most advanced mech- 
anical science. These constitute its anatomical mechanics, which require 
the minutest study and mastery by the Osteopathic student and operator. 

Concerning surgery, Dr. Still says, there is a necessary place for it in 
some emergencies of Osteopathic practice; there are many abnormal con- 
ditions of the body that require proper surgery, and Osteopathy in training 
its operators in the science of surgery, and is pursuing a wise physiological 
course. 


A. A. A. O, RESOLUTIONS. 


HEREAS, the Board of Trustees of the A. A. A. O. has received from 
Dr. A. G. Hildreth his resignation as President of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Osteopathy; therefore be it, 
Resolved:—By the Board of Trustees and for the A. A. A. O., that 
each and every member thereof, acknowledge with gratitude, the consider- 
ations, honest and energetic work of Dr. A. G. Hildreth while during his 
short term of office he has occupied the chair of president of the A. A. A.O.; 
that his administration of its affairs has been efficient and effective; that his 
relations with all its members have been honorable and of the warmest 
and truest character; that through his personal efforts much substantial gain 
has been accomplished by this society; that while the organization will miss 
his clear thought and guiding hand in its management, it most sincerely 
congratulates him in his selection by our Alma Mater as a representative 
member of her corps of Professors; knowing him to be capable and worthy 
of the place. 
We feel that in the renewal of his place, he will impress upon the army 
of students whom he shall instruct, the same conscientious belief, which is 
so necessary to success in this profession, that he himself feels, in the sci- 


ence of Osteopathy, and will further add to his already honorable career. 


t We realize his future success and felicitate him upon his advancement; 
while we regret his loss as our president yet to whatsoever sphere in life he 
may be called, our Frater is still our Frater. 

The Board of Trustees of the A. A. A. O. 
IRENE Harwoop, Sec’y. E. W. Goetz, Chairman, 


Sept. 27, 1899. 
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THE NEW CLASS. 


The American School of Osteopathy is 
again filled with its army of students. For 
several days prior to the opening of school 
on September 4th, the trains brought in 
from every direction the hundreds of men 
and women who were either returning to 
go on with the work already begun, or else 
‘to take up for the first time the study of 
Osteopathy. With the many Osteopathic 
schools located in the different states it 
was hardly thought that this class would 
surpass in numbers the former classes in 
the A. S. O., but such is the case, there 
being now enrolled over 200 students in 
the September, 1899 class. 

This new class is made up of men and 
women who come from the many different 
avenues of life; some have been ministers, 
a larger number were teachers, others 
were trained nurses, medical students, and 
business men and women; many are col- 
lege or university graduates, and all are 
entering upon the work with an earnest- 
ness and a zeal that betokensa rich reward 
for the two years they will spend in the 
American School of Osteopathy. 
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The following is the complete list of the 
graduates of the American School of Oste- 
opathy who successfully passed the exam- 
ination in Illinois: S. D. Barnes; Georgia 
A. Carter; C. O. Deeming; Frank C. 
Farmer; L. D. Hickman; Marguerite Mc- 
Culley; Joseph H. Sullivan; Roger K. 
Williams; Chloe C. Carlock; Frank Chap- 
man; W. H. Eckert; William Hartford; 
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Howard Kretschmar; Mary E. Kelley; Dud- 
ley Shaw. Secretary J. A. Eagan of the 
State Board of Health says that these suc- 
cessful ones will soon receive their certifi- 
cates, and that permission to practice has 
been given in each case. 

wW MW. 

The American School of Osteopathy— 
the first ever chartered to teach this grand 
healing science—is to-day in a better con- 
dition than ever before. Its faculty, made 
up of men who have no superiors as in- 
structors in the departments they repre- 
sent, was never so strong as at present. Its 
seven hundred students are men and wo- 
meu who have entered upon the work with 
earnestness and enthusiasm, and who will, 
when they have completed their two years 
work, go out as true representatives of Os- 
teopathy, able and willing to advance and, 
defend its principles. 

* * * 

On account of the growth of both the 
Infirmary and the School it has been 
deemed wise to secure more assistance; 
Dr. Arthur G. Hildreth, who for many 
years, was associated with Dr. A. T. Still 
and his sons, but who has been for the past 
year located in St. Louis, Mo., has returned 
to the parent institution, where he serves 
the school in capacity of Dean, and the In- 
firmary as a member of its operating staff. 

Ke 


Already the correspondence concerning 
the February 1900 class is very large. 
Every mail brings in a number of letters 
from prospective students, announcing 
their intention of enrolling in the next 
term. 

RAT oe 
To the Power and the Glory of Progress, 
A TXKIBUTE, WILLIAM WEST, 

Once upon a time there was a mighty 
kingdom but its king was born to the pity 
of life as to its sublimity—to swaddling 
clothes and immortality. And the pity 
ruled while the immortality chafed at its 
bars and the broad plains and vast forests — 
slept for when the king called for courtiers 
and warriors he cried but from a cradle and 
his nurse murmured ‘‘hush,’’ and crooned 
to him the lullaby of the earth born. 
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Thrice cried the king in his weakness 
and as the nurse said ‘‘Hush,’’ so the friend 
said “Peace,” so the sage smiled. 

And the King sent to the Northland 
where Progress was born and to the 
Southland where Faith flourished and to 
the East where Wisdom tarried and to the 
West where the King’s coming had been 
prophesied. And brains and brawn and 
wit and wisdom came at the King’s be- 
hest and Romulus built a city on seven 
naked hills and Still built a science with 
black, charred embers. 

Romulus proclaimed the might of 
Rome. The court and the swords of Rom- 
ulus maintained that proclamation. Still 
proclaimed the power of Osteopathy. The 
students of the American School of Oste- 
opathy have maintained and will maintain 
that proclamation to the uttermost limits 
of land and sea. 

Osteopathy outgrew provincialism, big- 
otry and smallness and became broad, 
brave and irresistible in a magnificent 
universality of motive; ina splendid cosmo- 
politanism of spirit for in its court are 
Power’s matchless trinity, the true king, 
wise courtiers and dauntless warriors. 

There is inspiration in this analysis of a 
beloved theme, there is reflected honor in 
the very fellowship and as I weigh this 
great dominant body with its resistless 
energy, its splendid resources of mind and 
matter, its future so pregnant with possi- 
bilities, I feel as did the jester at King 
Arthur’s table when he cried: 

“Near the greatest of Kings am I; 
among the most valiant of Knights am I; 
Ah! great and most valiant am 1.” 

The temptation of bigotry wooes me 
subtly to write only of the class of 1900 
whose leap into junior dignities has been 
marked by bringing into prominence the 
varied resources of brain and sinew, of tact 
and taste and yet, asclass legislation would 
imperil Osteopathy so would class praise 
be too small a mead to sovirile a body. It 
is the body militant, the superior senior, 
the apologetic sophomore, the wondering 
freshman as well as the triumphant junior 
which surrounds the throne of promi- 
sed enlightenment to the world that 
I pay tribute. 
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Viewed alone, the reception to be given 
this month by the juniors to the fresh- 
men, while pretty and promising yet seems 
but a trifling with a triviality as a subject 
for serious reflection. Viewed however, 
in all its significance, observed, analyzed, 
criticised or reviewed it lifts its pretty self 
out of the common place and becomes sym- 
bolical of Stillism, of Osteopathy and of 
the A.S. O. 

As a social recreation—‘‘Charming! Oh! 
Yes, charming,” and an amiable smile! 

As the symbol—It is all force, all grim 
determination, all pride of strength. 

“A reception” with a hissing accent on 
the second syllable! Yes but such a recep- 
tion! 

Whereat I am met with a cynical— 

“But class spirit would account for that.” 

Yes and such class spirit! The class 
spirit that sent from Alexandria the sci- 
entific progress of a whole world; the class 
spirit that sent from Netley the conquer- 
ers of India; the class spirit that sent from 
Annapolis to the Phillippines the stars and 
stripes; the class spirit that stops at no ob- 
stacles, that acknowledges no master, that 
fears no enemy, that meets strength with 
strength, matches cunning with cunning, 
the class spirit that makes a small group a 
resistles power; the class spirit of loyalty 
to the king, of love for the kingdom 
Progress is the creed of that class, knowl- 
edge is its prayer. 

And thus am I proud of my theme—a re- 
ception. 

{ab the Se 

Owing to circumstances which I am un- 
able to control, it has become necessary 
for me to leave St. Louisand again join the 
American School of Osteopathy, at Kirks- 
ville, Mo. And inorder toleave my friends 
in good hands, and the profession with an 
able exponent in my office, I have trans- 
ferred the same to Dr. W. H. Eckert, a 
graduate of our home school and a man in 
whom I have the utmost confidence, both 


as an Osteopathandagentleman. It gives 
me pleasure to recommend him to my 
friends and to the public. Thanking you 
for past favors and with the hope for a con- 
tinuance of the same for my successor, I 
am, Very respectfully yours, 
ARTHUR G, HILDRETH, D. O. 


SANAN amana 
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REPORTED BY W. E. GREENE, D. O., GLENS 
FALLS, N. Y. 
Hay Fever:— 


Mr. Slocum of Hartford N. J., aged 
forty-two, came to me the 29th day of 
August, 1899, suffering with hay fever for 
thirty-nine years. Usually it came on the 
Ist of June and lasted through August. I 
told him I thought I could help him but 
that he ought to have come a month soon- 
er, and that it would probably take two 
months treatment: he was skeptical, said 
he had been trying for thirty-nine years 
to get well and every year grew worse. 
He was much emaciated and distressed 
about his trouble. On examination I found 
lesions in the cervical and dorsal region. It 
took me two months to correct them from 
fact that he was run down in health and the 
that the fever was on him when he came. 
I have not had a case of asthma or hay 
fever that I have not cured, andI have had 
a number of cases. 
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REPORTED BY T. B. MANSFIELD, D. O., 
WICHITA, KAN. 


Neuralgia:— j 


Case 1057. Patient had been suffering 
from facial neuralgia two years, the pain 
becoming so intense that she was taken to 
the Wichita City Hospital for special med- 
ical treatment. The physicians in attend- 
ance soon passed the limit of their skill 
and one of them recommended that an 
Osteopath be called. After the first treat- 
ment the patient enjoyed the first night’s 
sleep she had had for weeks, and from the 
first the pain began to subside. Six weeks 
of treatment effected a complete cure, the 
patient gaining twenty-two pounds of flesh 
during that time. 
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REPORTED BY THERESE CLUETT, D. O., 
CLEVELAND, O. ` 
CASE 1. 
St. Vitus’s Dance:— 


Had patient, male, aged twelve, suffer- 
ing from chorea for two years. The right 
hand and arm were involved. There was 
constant pain and at times the right side of 
the face was attacked. The hand was use- 
less and had to be carried in a sling or 
pocket constantly. I located the trouble- 
between the Ist and 3d dorsal. After one 
month the patient could and did write a 
letter as good as I could. All pain disap- 
peared after the fourth treatment. He 
now uses the hand perfectly. This has 
been three months since and there is no, 
return of the difficulty. 


CASE 2. 
Epilepsy:— 

Had patient with ‘pronounced epilepsy, 
a young man aged eighteen. He was 
treated by the medical fraternity for seven 
months. He had spells daily and never 
went without an attendant. He lived prin- 
cipally upon bromides. I made an exam- 
ination and told him he had no epi- 
lepsy, that he had nervous stomach 
trouble. I treated him for three months 
and then dismissed him. He has been rest- 
ing since last March and has no more 
spells. He called on me last week and told 
me of his complete cure. He has never 
had one particle of bromide since I first 
treated him. I hope those who are suffer- 
ing from this terrible disease will give Os- 
teopathy a trial, as I feel confident it will 
do as much for them if they only stay with 
the treatment long enough to give ita 
chance to do the work. 
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CASE 3. 
Bright’s Disease:— 


I also wish to say a few words along this 
line of thought. 

Three different patients have been under 
my care for this pronounced incurable dis- 
ease, but I say it can and is cured by Oste- 
opathy, for I have had it demonstrated so 
elearly under my own hands that I must 
believe. You know there is an old saying, 
“Seeing is believing” and in these cases 
“I saw’? and consequently must believe. 

* * * 


REPORT BY P. M. AGEE, D. O., LEXINGTON, 
MISSOURI. 
CASE 1, 
Chronic, Gastritis and Hepatic Inactivity:— 


A Mrs. B., of Lexington, age about forty- 
five, for two years suffered with a severe 
ease of indigestion. She had been unable 
to eat any solid food for many months and 
took only such nourishment as punches and 
light soups. Nausea after meals was a fre- 
quent symptom. At times vertigo was 
marked, the bowels were constantly con- 
stipated. Being a lady of considerable 
wealth, she had tried the leading physi- 
eians of this and adjoining states to no 
avail. She came to my office for examina- 
tion in March and I found her suffering 
from a severe case of chronic gastritis and 
torpid liver. There was marked lesion at 
the fourth and fifth dorsal vertebrae which 
affected the nerves to the stomach, A 
slight lesion was also apparent at the ninth 
dorsal, which I think affected the innerva- 
tion of the liver. The treatment removed 
the apparent cause and after four months 
treatment the patient has practically recov- 
ered. Thus in four months Osteopathy ac- 
eomplished a cure which the best physi- 
eians in two years had failed to accom- 
plish. 

CASE 2. 
Involuntary Urination:— 


Master William B., aged nine, for eight 
years was troubled with involuntary urin- 
ation during sleep. He had tried all kinds 
of treatment, drugs, electricity and so- 
ealled raagnetic healing without relief. I 
found great tenderness and a slight lesion 
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at the second lumbar vertebra. This lesion 
affected the nerve center which controls. 
micturition. The lesion was removed and 
recovery was the result. 

CASE 3 
Epilepsy:— 

Master William McConnell, aged twelve, 
for several years had been subject to epi- 
leptic fits of a periodic form. Once a month 
regularly he had an attack which lasted 
usually about two days, during which time 
he would have from three to five spasms. 
The lesion was at the third cervical verte- 
bra which was drawn far tothe right. He 
has been taking three months treatment 
and has missed the two last periodical at- 
tacks. I think Iam safe in saying that a 
complete recovery will result as the lesion 
is yielding nicely to treatment. 

CASE 4, 
Ex-Ophthalmic Goitre:— 


Miss Lelia Gordon, ef Lexington, aged 
about twenty-six, was troubled with en- 
largement of the thyroid gland. She came 
to me for treatment in May- I found cir- 
lation very poor, also marked eczema about 
the face and neck. This case was cured 
with six weeks treatment and Miss Gordon 
has just entered the September class in the 
A.S. O. 
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The following report was sent by Dr. L. 
S., Brown of Denver, Colo. Dr. Brown isa 
graduate of medicine as well as Osteopa- 
thy. He says, “I treat all my cases Oste- 
opathically since ‘graduating at the A. S. 
0.” 

CASE 1. 
Appendicitis (?)— 

Eunice, age ten, under the family physi- 
cian’s care continued to decline, having 
what he termed chronic appendicitis. A 
consultation decided she must be taken to 
the hospital and operated upon for appendi- 
citis. This action frightened the mother 
and upon telling her grief to a neighbor 
the mother learned of Osteopathy. I found 
in the child a condition of hereditary con- 
stipation with imprisoned gases in ascend. 
ing colon near the ileo-caecal valve. You 
know the rest of the story. 
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Some weeks after this little girl was dis- 
missed she came running to her mother 
one day after playing very vigorously and 
cried out, “O mamma, mamma, I’ve got 
appendicitis on the other side now, O my!” 
. She was brought to me; I simply set her 
left sacro-iliac synchondrosis and her sec- 
ond case of appendicitis was cured instant- 
ly. The child’s diagnosis proved to be as 
near right as that of the associated doctors. 
In the midst of now-a-day fads, a correct 
diagnosis is much needed. Still, appendi- 
citis may sometimes exist. 


CASE 2. 


Dysentery:— 

On July 3lst laş, I was called before six 
A. M., to see this same little maid suffering 
from dysentery. The mucous membrane 
of the bowel was being thrown off in strings 
with frequent discharges of blood. This 
was as severe a case of that disease as I had 
seen in several years. Then I thought; 
‘Well, now you’re in for it, Mr. Osteopa- 
thy, so, show your strength!” That pa- 
tient received treatment less than two 
whole days, when natural stools began. I 
called to see her afew times afterward but 
did not treat her. She did not need me or 
my treatment, sol let well enough alone 
and dismissed her to play again. Best of 
all, the ordinary sequelae of depression, 
weakness, constipation, etc., were absent. 
This beats my former treatment of dysen- 
tery with medicine so much that I am not 
only astonished, but I hardly know what to 
say suitable to the occasion. ‘“‘If I be I,” 
I am excelling myself! I had no thought 
of confining myself to one patient when I 
sat down to write; but this is enough for 
once. 

90. 


REPORTED BY 0. Y. AND ELIZABETH 


YOWELL, CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


CASE 1. 
Spinal Curvature: — 

Master Sammie Hutcheson, Mission 
Ridge, came to us for treatment in 
June. He had been in very delicate health, 
his trouble had originated because of spinal 
curvature. On examination found he had 
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posterior curvature in dorsal region, and 
had been wearing a brace for support. He 
was full of malaria; the liver was inactive. 
He was very sallow, constipated and suf- 
fered with catarrh. After two weeks 
treatment we removed the brace and he 
improved very rapidly in his general 
health. After two months treatment his 
curvature has entirely disappeared, his 
back is strong and he has no use for the 
brace and has gained seven (7) pounds 
in last month of treatment. 


CASE 2 


Eye Trouble From Slipped Atlas: — 


Miss prominent yonng lady of 
Chattanooga, came to our office for 
examination after consulting eye special- 
ists who told her nothing could be done 
possibly glasses might helpher. She was 
very much discouraged and decided to try 
Osteopathy. She had suffered with con- 
stant headache for some three or four 
weeks. We found the trouble. to be a 
slipped atlas. After the first treatment 
she never had the slightest headache and 
after seven treaments her eyes were en- 
tirely well. This case was only of two or 
three months standing. It shows what Os- 
teopathy can do in a few treatments when 
the case is taken in time. 


w Ro oe 


REPORTED BY DEAN MERRIL BODWELL, 
CRIPPLE CREEK, COLO. 


CASE 1. 
Piles:— 


Mr. Oscar Wolf, steward at the National 
Hotel, Crıpple Creek, Colorado, had been 
troubled for years with a very bad case of 
piles and chronic constipation. He had 
doctored a great deal, being to the good pile 
specialists at Denver, but never obtained 
relief. His suffering was terrible; 
he concluded he would try Osteopathy and 
come to me the 4th of September and he 
has now had four treatments which have 
given him more relief than he ever had 
before and he will soon be cured as a result 
of removing the cause, which was consti- 
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pation, and a bent coccyx interfering with | 
the hemorrhoidal circulation. 


t S # 


REPORTED BY ALBERT FISHER, ENGLE- 
WOOD, ILL. 


The following testimony speaks for itself 
and is but another evidence of what can be 
accomplished by Osteopathy. While the 
cure in this case may seem to many mar- 
velous—to the Osteopath, with his thor- 
ough knowledge of anatomy and his care- 
ful touch—it is but the exemplification of 
‘‘finding the cause and removing it.” 


To whom it may concern: 

I submit the following statements for the 
information of anyone interested in the 
restoration to health of any afflicted per- 
son. I have been careful to give only ex- 
act facts, without coloring or comment. 

April 20th, 1899, my thirteen year old 
son was taken ill; apparently not very ser- 
iously so. Not getting better, April 20th, 
we called in a medical doctor, who had 
previously practiced in our family, always 
with uniformly good results. In this in- 
stance, however, our boy got steadily 
worse. April 26th our practitioner called 
another physician in consultation and on 


April 29th still another, but their com- | 


bined skill did not succeed in checking his 
alarming symptoms. It was therefore 
concluded best totake the patient to a hos- 
pital, connected with a famous medical col- 
lege, for treatment, and this was done on 
the evening of the 29th. 

At the hospital the case was put in 
charge of one of the most skilful surgeons 
ofthe city, a member of the college fac- 
ulty and a gentleman with a very great rep- 
utation for success in difficult and delicate 
operations. He diagnosed the case as 
“septic peritonitis,” probably caused by 
appendicitis (which practically coincided 
with the diagnosis of the attending and 
consulting doctors) and prognosticated 
that the boy would probably not recover. 
He stated further, that it would not be 
wise to perform an operation, owing to the 
patient’s extremely weak condition, and 
gave it as his judgment that, in case of an 
immediate operation, the patient would 
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not live more than twelve hours. He how- 
ever said he would take personal charge 
of the case and, if the alarming symptoms 
could be controlled sufficiently to justify an 
operation, would perform it. 

The patient seemed to doa little better 
in the next few days but continued in such 
an alarming state, that still another mem- 
ber of the college faculty, an eminent phy- 
sician, recognized as authority on medical 
practice, and head of the medicai depart- 
ment of the college and hospital, was called 
in, and both of these celebrated men gave 
the case their personal and unremitting 
attention, supplemented by the intelligent 
service that the best trained nurses, night 
and day, could give. Notwithstanding all 
this skill and attention, and after over four 
weeks at the hospital, I was informed by 
the physicians that although the acute 
form of the disease had been controlled, it 
had developed into tuberculosis of the per- 
itoneum, that the boy was getting steadily 
weaker and weaker every hour, and that 
there was absolutely no chance of his re- 
covery. That, inasmuch as he was worry- 
ing to get back home, it would seem better 
to humor him py taking him home and 
making him as comfortable as possible un- 
til the end came, which might be in forty- 
eight hours; that he might live a week, 
possibly two, butthere was postively no 
possibility of his ultimate recovery; that 
his death was only a question of time, more 
or less—probably lessthan more. I put the 
question to my practitioner: “As long as 
there is life is there not hope?” He re. 
plied to the effect that it was not true in 
this case, as there was nothing upon which 
to build. Even if the disease could be 
completely arrested (which was impos- 
sible) the patient was in too low a state of 
vitality to recover; his muscles and tissues 
were atrophied to such an extent that they 
weresimply strings; his emaciation was so 
great that he was skin and bone only, and 
there could be no possible hope, under the 
circumstances—as much as he, personally, 
would like to hold it out if he could consci- 
entiously do so. In addition to the fright- 
ful emaciation, hisabdomen was dreadfully 
distended with the disease’s inflammation, - 
so much so as to seem ready to burst open. 
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His temperature averaged avove one 
hundred and one and his pulse one hund- 
red and twenty. His bowels went from 
the extremes of constipation to those of di- 
arrhoea and seldom moved except in re- 
sponse to the most powerful cathartic, 
His face, hands and other extremities had 
a ghastly bluish, deathlike color, peculiar 
to one in the last stages of dissolution. My 
practitioner further said that everything 
that the best medical science possibly 
eould do had been done, and recommended 
the boy’s removal from the hospital, that 
his wish to be at home might be respected. 
We accordingly got him home, and, after 
keeping him under medical treatment two 
days longer, concluded to call Dr. Albert 
Fisher, Osteopathist, to see him, more as a 
forlorn hope than from any idea that any- 
thing possible could be done. 

After a careful examination Dr. Fisher 
informed me that, while the boy was ina 
desperate condition and liable to die any 
hour, and, in his judgment, if medical 
treatment was continued, would die ina 
very short time at the outside, yet he 
thought there was a possible chance to 
save his life by Osteopathic treatment; not 
areal good fighting chance—a possible one 
only. 

After much reflection and hesitation, 
and solely owing to the small ray of hope 
held out by Dr. Fisher, (the medical doctor 
still offering absolutely none and positively 
confirming previous doleful prognosis) we 
eoncluded to put the case in Dr. Fisher’s 
hands. Accordingly, on May 31st, we dis- 
continued the use of medicine entirely, and 
Dr. Fisher began the first Osteopathic 
treatment. 

In his primary examination Dr. Fisher 
discovered conditions of the nerve centers 
that led to inquiries that elicited the fact 
of a serious fall the patient had had a few 
weeks prior to the illness and which led to 
a theory that the primary cause of the per- 
itonitis was the mechanical injury, and 
not tuberculosis, and the line of treatment 
was adjusted to suit such hypothesis. 
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Almost during the entire period previ- . 
ously the boy had been subject to the most | 
excruciating pain—hours at a time, and 
the night and day previous to the first Os- 
teopathic treatment he had suffered ter- 
ribly. He seemed to respond immediately 
to the new methods and the pain ceased al- 
most at once. For a period of four suc- 
ceeding weeks the total sum of pain would 
not exceed two hours. We therefore felt 
that even if the boy did not recover ulti- 
mately, much had been gained in giving 
relief from the disease’s terrible tortures; 
but contrary to all medical expectations, 
the unfavorable symptoms continued to 
gradually subside, notwithstanding severe, 
unfavorable climatic changes and condi- 
tions. The tissues began to fill, his bowels 
and other excretory organs to act naturally; 
the natural colorto return to his flesh, and 
strength and ambition to his body and 
limbs. His abdomen has assumed its nor- 
mal condition; there is not a trace of sore- 
ness or inflammation—not a single evi- 
dence of any existing peritonitis (septic, 
tubercular or otherwise;) his flesh and 
strength are increasing daily and, in overy 
way he shows his complete recovery. 

During the entire fourteen weeks of Os- 
teopathic treatment to date not one drop 
of medicine of any description has been 
given. All credit is entirely due to Oste- 
opathy as administered by Dr. Fisher. 

Considering the above, there is joy in 
my soul in knowing that my boy is restored 
to health, and I cannot be too grateful to 
Osteopathic treatment, which, in skilled 
hands, did for him what medical science, 
with its ages of progress, had failed to do, 
and when the full force of the achievement 
is perceived, it produces a feeling of awe 
and reverence, much as if we have stood in 
the shadow of a miracle, which the apostle 
of this new science, touched by the wings 
of divine knowledge, has accomplished. 

Respectfully, 

GEO. H. ABBOTT. 
Chicago, Ill., 640 W. 37th Place. 
September &th, 1899. 


(Signed) 


Osteopathy in Kansas City. 


A.L. McKENZIE, D.O. | 


Rooms 14 and 15 Brady building. 


Graduate of A. T. Still’s 


American School of Osteopathy. 
1116-1118 Main Street. 


Office Telephene ‘Union 120,” 


© Still National Osteopathic Museum, Kirksville, MO 
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ARIZONA. 


D. L. CONNER, D. O. 


PHOENIX : INFIRMARY : OF : OSTEOPATHY 
Orrick: 14 North Second Ave., PHOENIX, ARIZONA. 


D. L. Conner, D. O., Graduate of the American School of Osteopathy, Kirksville, Mo, 
will receive and treat all kinds of chronic cases without the use of knife or drugs, m pero 

Phoenix is the great natural sanitarium of the United States, with ‘an unapproachable 
winter climate for invalids. The Infirmary will be open from September until June, enabl- 
ing invalids to avail themselves of osteopathic treatment while enjoying this unrivaled 
climate. 


CALIFORNIA 
Q9; F. BURTON, Graduate Le hy SISSON, D. O., Graduate 
A. S. 0. A. S, O. 
503 Frost Building, Cor. Second and Rooms 10, 11, 12, Abrahamson Building, 
Broadway, 18th & Washington Sts. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. “Phone Green 578. 

Office Hours -9 to 12 A. M.; 2 to 5 P. M. Hours 9to 5. OAKLAND, CAL 

5 s 


Resldence, 185 E. 25th Street. 
COLORADO 


ak E cee IN DENVER. 


N. Alden Bolles, D. O.; Mrs. Nettie H. Bolles, D. O. 
PN dadak AS O; 


BOLLES INSTITUTE OF OSTEOPATHY. 
Member Associated Colleges of Osteopathy. 


Established 1895, Chartered for teaching and practicing Osteopathy. 
No. 832 East Colfax Avenue, Denver, Colorado. 


RYON & WOODS, A A 
Willard E. Ryon, D.O. Albert Woods, D.O. Seane al Arih: Oesa 
OSTEOPATHS, La ROYAL GORGE... 
403 N. Tenjon Street, OSTEOPATHIC JIR MARA, 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. CANON CITY, = a COLORADO, 


OLORADO INSTITUTE 
OF OSTEOPATHY, 
at CRIPPLE CREEK, COLO. 
DEAN MERRILL BODWELL, D.O. 
Graduate A. S. O. Member A. A. A. O. 
Branch office at Victor. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI. 


ORNELIA WALKER, Office Telephone 2936. 
IRENE HARWOOD, Residence Telephone 2935 
CHARLES T. KYLE, Res. No. 1120 Garfield Av 


OSTEOPATHISTS, 


306, 307, 308, 309 N. Y. LIFE BLDG, 
Graduates of A. T. Still ‘American School 


of Osteopathy, Kirksville, Mo. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Patterson Institute of Osteopathy. 


HENRY E. PATTERSON, D. O. ALICE M. PATTERSON, D. O. 
Late with Dr. A. T. Still’s School. Now permanantly located at 


WASHINCTON, D. C. 


SKILLFUL TREATMENT UNDER 
MOST FAVORABLE SUKKOUNDINGS. 


Washington Loan and Trust Building. 


It 


INDIANA, 
FRANK W. HANNAH. MRS. BELLE F. HANNAH. 
NDIANA HARRY J. JONES, D. 0. 
BADEN Na rita Na OSTEOPATHIC GEO. TULL, D. 0. 
OF OSTEOPATHY. INFIRMARY 
Ninth Floor Stevenson Buildiug, s 
INDIANAPOLIS, - - = INDIANA 66-68 When Building, 


Hours:—Mon., Wed., Fri., 9 to 12, 1 to4. Tnes., 
Thurs., Sat., 9 to 12. | - 
Graduates American School of Osteopathy, and 
Chicago School of Physiology. Members of Ameri- 
can Association, 


Indianapolis, Indiana. 


IOWA, 


E LMER H. BEAVEN, D. O. 
M. HIBBETS,D.O: 


* Graduate A. S. O Graduate A S.O 
Brooklyn and Grinnell, 
aie Iowa Falls, - - Iowa, 
Brooklyn: 
son: gam. ga agan 
e to 
Fri. pm. G 0 HOOK, Dio: 
ee * Successor to F. G, Cluett, D. O. 
ues, | 10:308.m 
Thu, | to 1 1 Infirmary of 
ABANG | DIOUR. Glly ape. 
Correspondence Solicited. 406-7 Security Bank Building, 
k Si City, Io R 
ioux City, Iowa. 
a ATERLOO i 


OSTEOPATHIC INFIRMARY 


ROSS C. BODW ELL,'D. O. 

Graduate of A. T. STILL’S American School of 
Osteopathy. 
Rooms 1, 2, 3, 222 West Fourth St., 
WATERLOO, IOWA. ` 

Office Hours—8 a. m. to 12 m,;1 to 5 p. m.; 7:30 to 
9 p m, by appointment. Night calls promptly an- 

swered at Infirmary. New 'Phone No. 171. 


ILLINOIS. 
S D. BARNES, OSTEOPATHIST. 


Chicago offices overlook the Lake. 


Removed to Room gio, 215 Wabash Avenue. 
(McCiurg’s new building.) i 
Residence, 


Wednesday | bonis 
Saturday. 9 3617 Prairie Ave. 
Other days—g to 4. 


PROFESSIONAL CARDS. III 
ILLINOIS—CONTINUED. 


CHICAGO INFIRMARY, 
504 Masonic Temple. 


JOS. H. SULLIVAN, D. V., Chief Operator and Examiner. 


Jos. H. Sullivan MARY E. KELLY, D. 0., In Charge Ladies” Department. 


___"_ F. T. SULLIVAN, Secretary. 


Full Corps of Kirksville Operators. 
Consultation ana Examination by Appointment. 


Masonic Temple Suite 504. 


N. B.—WE DO NOT advertise in the Chicago Papers. 


Graduate Dr. Still’s 
American School of 
Osteopathy........ 


.-- OSTHOPATH..... 


Office, 217 Court St, 


M B. HARRIS, 


Hours} 2 19 aes 
Sundays Excepted, KANKAKEE, ILL. 


DBR- L- H. TAYLOR; 
OSTEOPATH, 


Graduate American School of Osteopathy, 
of Kirksville, Missouri. 
Hours: 
g.12and 2-4, 
Eve 7-8. 
Consultation Free. 


311 N. Perry Ave, 


PEORIA, ILL. 


MBS. FLORA NOTESTINE, 


Graduate American School of 
Osteopathy, Kirksville, Mo. 


Now Located at 325 South Church St, 


Office Hours: 
9 a.m,to 12 m, 
1 to 4 p. m,.... 


JACKSONVILLE, ILL. 


H OWARD KRETSCHMAR, 


Diplomate American School of 
Osteopathy. 


Trude Building, 


Wab. Ave. & Randolph St., CHICAGO, 


KENTUCKY. 


H E. NELSON, D. O. Graduate 
: A. S. O. 
OSTEOPATH, 


210 W. St. Cathrine St.. 
Louisville, Ky 


Office Hours; 
Except Thurs, & Sun., 
9-12 a. m., 2-4 p. m, 


MADISONVILLE INFIRMARY 
OF OSTEOPATHY. 


Graduates 
A.S. O. 


Ammerman, D, O. 
+ Mrs. L. O. Ammerman, D, O. 


DRS. AMMERMAN, 
Madisonville, - - Ky. 


KANSAS. 


H F. ILGENFRITZ, D. 0. 
? Graduate A. S. O. 


CLAY CENTER, KANSAS. 


| 
l 


Correspondence Solicited. 


LOUISIANA. 


~% McKEEHAN & CONNER, THE OSTEOPATHS, 


~% 


Graduates of the American School of Osteopathy. 
616-618-620 Hennen Building, 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
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MISSOURI. 


W. H. ECKERT, OSTEOPATHIST. 


SUCCESSOR TO DR. A. G. HILDRETH, 


Commercial Building, S. E. Corner 
Olive and Sixth Streets. 


Office Hours— 
8:30 a. m. to 12 m. 


Ip.m.to 4 p.m. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


MRS. ELLA A. HUNT, 
Graduate of American School of Osteopathy. 


DEN HOURS :— 
8:30 to 12 a. m. 
104 p. m. 


EQUITABLE BUILDING, 


ST. LOUIS, ANO, 


O. HATTON, D. O.. Graduate A, S. O. 
$ Class of ’92. 


MISSOURI INSTITUTE 
—or— 
—OSTEOPATHY— 


St. Louis, - - Missouri. 


i —OFFICE— 

4 Consultation free. 43, 414, RERA 

Competent lady assistant. | odd Fellow’s Building 
We treat all classes of diseases without the use of 


drugs. 
firmary, Kirksville, 


W J. CONNER, 
Misso0urh. . 9 


OSTEOPATHIST, 
204 New York Life Building, 


Formerly Operator 
in the A T Still In 


Hours {9 (0 15 KANSAS CITY, MO. 
PENR P. SMITH, D. O., Granne 
June, ’97. 


Suite 307 Mermod & Jaccard Bldg. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Hours: 9to4 
Osteopathic literature upon application. 


D: J. W. PARKER, Graduate 
A.S. O. 
—OSTEOPATH— 
OFFICE: 430-431-432-433; New Ridge Bl’dg. 
RESIDENCE: 1332, Olive St. 
Private Sanitarium for invalids, with 
trained nurses and all modern convienences, 
Kansas City, - Missouri, 


F H. OSBORN, O. C. GEBHART, 


Graduates A. S. O. 
OSTEOPATHISTS, 
St. Joseph, - 5 Missouri. 
OrricE—Commiercial Bldg. 


8:30 to 12 A. M. 

I 30 to 4P,M. 

Sabbath Excepted. 

Other hours by appointment. 


T. M. KING, D. O. 


Graduate American School of Osteopathy, 
Kirksville, Missouri. 


pope aonana 29 SPRINGFIELD, MO. 


Baldwin Theatre. 
H. E. BAILEY, D. O. E. C. CHAPPELL, D. 0. 
AILEY & CHAPPELL, 
OSTEOPATHIC PHYSICIANS. 

Only graduates of the original (Still’s) 

School of Osteopathy, in this locality. 

Mercantile Bank Building, 
LOUISIANA, MO. 


OFFICE HOURS : { 


BOSTON INSTITUTE OF OSTEOPATHY 
Yeyen” INCORPORATED.—~— Yyemyeaa 


167-180 Huntington Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 


E. C. ACHORN, D. O., President. 


S. A. ELLIS, D. O., Vice-Pres. 


ADA A. ACHORN, D. O., Secretary. 


IRMINE Z. GUNZAUL, D. O. 


Office Hours, 8 to 12, 2 to 4, except Sundays. 


HORTON FAY UNDERWOOD, D. O. 
Consultation by appointment 


Correspondence solicited. Send for a copy of ““Boston Osteopath.” 


PROFESSIONAL CARDS. 


D* JENNESS D. WHEELER, 


DR. GILMAN A. WHEELER, 
OSTEOPATHISTS. 


{Graduates of American School, under Founder of 
the science.) 


405 MARLBOROUGH STREET, 
BOSTON. 


Mon. Tues. Thu. 
Fri., 9-12 and 1-4 Back Bay Telephone 
Wed. & Sat. 9-12 Connections. 


49° REGISTERED PHYSICIANS. 


Hours: 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Massachusetts Institute of Osteopathy, 


68 Huntington Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 


FREDERIC W. SHERBURNE, D. O. 
GEORGE D. WHEELER, D. O., 
Graduates under Dr. A. T. STILL. 


Office Hcurs: Mon., Tues., Thurs., Fri., 9 
to 12, and 1 to 4; Weds., Sat. 9 to 12. 
Telephone Back Bay 1229—2. Res 630 Main Street. 
Melrose—Telephone 106—3. 


MARYLAND. 


A. BOYLES, D. O., 
< WILBUR L. SMITH, D. O., 


Graduates 
A.S OF 


Suite 717-719 Equitable Building. 


Baltimore, 


Mon. Tue, 


HOURS: {The Fri. 


Maryland. 


Jo-r & 1:30-4. Nag hora 


CONSULTATION FREE. 


MICHI 


GAN. 


Kirksville, 


Laie of Faculty and Operating Staff, Still Iufirmary, 


Missouri. 


CHARLES HAZZARD, 


OSTEO 


PATH, 


86 and 87 Valpey B’ld’g, 213 Woodward Ave., 
DETROIT, MICH. 


“PRINCIPLES OF OSTEOPATHY.” 


Third Edition. 


Hoe BERNARD, 
OSTEOPATHIST, 
Suite 504 Fergusou Bldg, 232 Woodward Ave. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Two years of established practice in Detroit. 


Graduate 
ASO. 


$3.00 post-paid. 


STEOPATHY AT MACKINAC 
AND PETOSKEY 


For the Summer Season, June 15 to Oct. 15. 
S. R. LANDES, D. O., graduate American 
School of Osteopathy, and formerly of the 
Operating Staff of the A. T. Still Infirmary, 
with assistants, Permanant office at Gran 
Rapids, Mich. Osteopathic literature on 
application . 


NEBR 


ASKA. 


OHNSON INSTITUTE OF 
OSTEOPATHY. 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Dr. Gid E. Johnson, Manager. 


Mrs. Alice Johnson, D. O., 
Graduate A. S. O., Kirksville, Mo, 


“HARLES W. LITTLE, D. O. 
Graduate A. S. O. 


LINCOLN INFIRMARY of OSTEOPATHY 


Second floor, Farmer’s and Merchant’s Ins, Bldg, 


Suite 515, New York Life Building. 


LINCOLN, NEB. 


M. E. DONOHUE, D. O., 


Graduate of the American School 


of Osteopathy, Kirksville, Mo 


604 Paxton Block. 
Telephone 1367. 


OMAHA, NEB. 


NEW YORK. 


Osteopathy in Rochester, N. Y. 


628 and 630 GRANITE BUILDING. 


CHARLES W. COE, OSTEOPATHIST. 
Graduate of American School of Osteopathy, Kirksville, Mo. 
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(OSTBOPATHY IN NEW YORK.) 


Brooklyn Infirmary of Osteopathy, 


IN CHARGE OF 
Direct from the Operating Rooms 


H. T. Still, D. O. | mayan 


A. T. Still Infirmary. 


The best equipped Infirmary in the East. call on or address: 
Send for copy of Osteopathic Journal. BROOKLYN OSTEOPATHIC INFIRMARY. 
Take 5th Ave. Car. 88 Garfield Place, Brooklyn, New York, 
. GREENE, D. O. Graduat 
NANA Ea sac rial a Se Ray Wes DWARD B. UNDERWOOD, Graduate 
Ki A. 8.0. 
Glens Falls and Saratoga, N. Y. #0 
Resdence and office —Office:— Steele Memorial Bl’dg. 
= Ci Me eS 
Sundays Excepted. Pinea; $ New York, 
[a ae PPR WOOD, VALTER W. STEEL, D. O., Graduates 
Pitan orian pulalng, HARRY M. HARRIS,D.O., A. S. O, 
Breab. aer ira D Buffalo, N. Y. 
A OSTHOPATHIST. 4. Everyday excepting Wednesday 
Hours: Mon., Wed., N _and Sunday 
Thur., Sat., 8 to 12, 356 Ellicott Square. 
Tue., Fri., 9 to 4..... NEW YORK CITY. | Summer Season 1899 Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
AUBERT FISHER, BUckMASTER 
INFIRMARY OF OSTEOPATHY. 
OSTEOPATH. R.M. BUCKMASTER, D. O, 
Syracuse, N. Y., 510-514, R.P. BUCKMASTER, D. O. 
Onondaga Savings Bank B’ldg. Graduates A. S. O. 
Examinations by appointment. Wu Competent Lady Assistant. 
496 Pearl St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
co J. HELMER, D. O. NOAN D. MATTISON, D. O., 
“The Sorrento,” - New York City. OSTEOPATHIST, 
OFFICE Hours— —OFFICE— 170 Fifth Ave., Cor. 22d St., N. Y. CITY. 
gam. to 12 m. 136 Madison Ave., Cor, 
Ip. m,to4p. m. 31st street, Hours: Mon., Tues., Thurs., Fri., 9 to 12 
Wed, and Bun. excepted, and 1 to 4; Wed. and Sat., 9 to 12. 
M. M. SMILEY, H. McELHANEY, D. O., 
OSTEOPATHIST, S . 
Graduate 608 Madison Ave., PCERE BADAT IODO; 
American School of Albany, N. Y. The Windermere (ground floor) 262 Washington 
Osteopathy, Kirksville, Mo. shi bl 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


Office Hours, 9 a. m. to 4 p. m. 


PROFESSIONAL CARDS. VII 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
| res: K. ROZELLE, 
OSTEOPATHIST, 
Graduate of American School of Osteopathy. 
Rooms 14 and 15, State Block, 
CONCORD, - NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
OHIO. 
CPEVELAND'S PIONEER OSTEOPATH. H H. GRAVETT, Graduate 
s A. S. O. 
THERESE CLUETT, D. ©. 
—OFFICE— —OFFICE HOURS— —OSTEOPATH— 
Savings & Trust Bldg. gto 12a. m. } standard: y: 
No paca avenue. tolg piai Piqua, Ohio. Greenville, Ohio. 
sang, opia Except Tues. & Sat, Tuesday & Saturday 
ours truly, 
each week. each week. 


THERESE CLUETT, D. O. 


M F. HULETT, D. O., 


Formerly of the Staff of Operators, 
A. T. Still Infirmary. 
Diplomate A. S. O. 
ADELAIDE S. HULETT, D. O., 
Diplomate American School of 


Osteopathy. 
Columbus, Ohlo 


THE RUGGERY, 
20 East Gay Street, 
Carts OSTEOPATH, 


GEO. J. ECKERT, D. O. 


176 Euclid Ave., Mon. Tues. Wed. 
Suite 226-7-8, | Hours | Thur. Fri. 9-4, 
Cleveland, Ohio Sat. 9-12. 


W J. RHYNSBURGER, 


—OSTEOPATH— 
Dayton, - Ohio. 
Room 35, Davies Bldg. 
Diplomate American School of Osteopathy. 


TM. TURNER HULETT, D. O. 
* NELL MARSHALL GIDDINGS, D.O 


Graduates of American School of Osteoeathy, 
Kirksville, Mo, 


1208 New England Building, Euclid Avenue. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
(5 W. SOMMER, 


—OSTEOPATH— 


Cincinnati, - Ohio. 
Office Hours: Rooms 405 & 409, 
ga. m. to 12 m. Neave Building. 
— Sunday Excepted.—. 


Hours, 8:30 a.m. 


STEOPATHY 
IN AKRON, to 4:30 p. m. 
OHIO. except Sunday 


M. IONE HULETT, D. O., 
Graduate A. S. O. 
Office—Rooms 505-506, Everett Building. 


OREGON. 


Oregon Infirmary of Osteopathy, 


Room 409 OREGONIAN BLDG. 


PORTLAND, cee 


OREGON 


annn 


Le P MERR Di O; 
CARYLL T. SMITH, D. O. 
ROY E. SMITH, D. O. 


MISS ALLIE M. SMITH, 
In charge of Ladies’ Department. 


All Graduates of American School of Osteopathy. 
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„Osteopathy in Portland, Oregon... 


WEA: CROCHE RO DION 


OSTHOPATHIST, 
Direct from the Parent School of Osteopathy, | OFFICE— Rooms 532, 533 and 534 Marquam 


Kirksville, Mo. 
ODOD HOURS : 


Building. 


9 to 12 A. M., 2 to 5 P.M. SOSeo 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


OIL CITY, PA., 
Rooms 7 and 8 Griffith block, 
Tues., Thurs., Sat. 


J A. THOMPSON, D. O° 


TITUSVILLE, PA., 
18 W. Walnut St., 
Mon., Wed., Fri. 


Graduate American School of Osteopathy, Kirks- 
e, Mo. 


Office Hours:—g a. m. to 4 p. m. 


Graduate 


FRANE C. MILLER, D. O., 
A. S. O. 
54 Arch Street, 
Allegheny, - Pa. 
OFFICE HOURS: 


9to 12a. m. Ito 4&p.m. 


TENNESSEE. 


HACKLEFORD & SHACKLEFORD, 
OSTEOPATHS. 


NASHVILLE INFIRMARY OF OSTEOPATHY, 
Nashville, Tennessee, 


OFFICE HOURS: 

8 a. m. to 12m. 

Aip: m. to 4 p. m. 
Sunday excepted. 


—OFFICE— 


Wilcox Building. 


—Branch Office, GUTHRIE, KY.,— 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturdays. 


TEXAS. 


Island City Infirmary of Osteopathy 


DR. KING, Manager, 
2113 CHURCH STREET, 
Galveston, Texas. 


T T BAY, D. O., 


9 to 12a, m. 
2 to 4 p. m. 


Graduate American School of Osteopathy. 
Third Floor, Board of Trade Bldg. 
FT. WORTH, TEX. 


OFFICE mours { 


VERMONT. 


V ILLIAM W. BROCE, D. O., 
134 State Street, 
MONTPELIER, VERMONT. 
Office Hours, 9 to 11 a. m. 
All examinations and treatments by appointment. 


MATTHEW T. MAYES, D. O. 
MRS. FLORENCE MAYES. D. 0. 
AYES INFIRMARY OF OSTEOPATHY, 


Graduates 
76 Grove St., RUTLAND, VT. A. 8. 0. 


Mon., Tues., Thu., Fri., 9 to 12 and 1 to 4. 
Wed. and Sat., 9 to 12. 


All questions cheerfully answered. 


Hours : 


WISCONSIN. 


A. U JORRIS, 
OSTEOPATH, 


312-14 McMillan Bldg, 
eter LA CROSSE, WIS. 


Hours 4549 Es 


MS A. M. BURKE, 
OSTEOPATHIST. 
Graduate A. S. O., Kirksville, Mo. 


309 East Mifflin St., MADISON, WIS. 


For SALE:—An office and an Osteopathic practice worth $500,00 per month in a good 
live town of 40000 inhabitants in one of the central states. Only office in the city. Patients 


among the best people. 


All fees are paid in advance, positively no credit business, people are educated up to 


this. 


Tne medical laws are such as not to interfere with the practice of Osteopathy. 


A branch office was recently opened in an adjoining town with a practice worth $150.00 
and this will increase to $250.00 within two months, and this will be included in the sale. 
Reasons for selling is on account of sickness in the family and must move to a more 


suitable climate. 
Address ‘‘Anatomy”’ care this Journal. 


A splendid opportunity for a live man with good address and education. 


ADVERTISMENTS. IK 


Chattanooga infirmary 
of Osteopathy. 


In Charge of 


0. Y. YOWELL, D. 0. 


Chief Operator. 


ELIZABETH YOWELL, D. 0. 


Ladies’ Department, 


Graduates of the American School of 


PRE Kirksville, Missouri. . 


The Best Ednipped Infirmary 
in the South. 


OFFICE 205-206-207-208 TEMPLE COURT, 
Corner of Seventh and Cherry Streets. 
CHATTANOOGA - ~- + TENNESSEE, 


TELEPHONE: OFFICE HOURS: 
Office - 901 8.30 to 12 am. 
Hotel - 654 1.30 to 4.30 p. m. 


Night Calls Answered Promptly from Aldine Hotel. 
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ADVERTISMENTS. x 


“ANATOMY IN A NUT SHELL,” 


is based upon a thorough knowledge of anatomy. W. R. Laughlin’s “ANATOMY IN A 
Osteopathy NUTSHELL” is just the thing for the Osteopath who wishes to ruse well up in anatomy. 
‘The book contains 152 pages. 


Contents. 


kian) Wenang Ah COLOR JNE S T PA eae MING E aa A aa Na 
An Explanation of the Upper Extremity... aa on 
An Explanation of the Lower Extremity: *: 
Questions and Answers op the Trunk and Head.... 
Questions and Answers on the Viscera— 
Sub-division—Alimentary Canal........., eses arena eaaa 
Sub-division—The Organs of Voice and Respiration 
Sub-division—Urinary System. .........ssssssrrersrer 
Sub-division—Spinal Cord and Brain................ de 
MIBGOIIANIGGUN 4.00 iris a an samen eas ba TEN gaga Na Kg sagd ajang aaa aa 


Having examined “Anatomy in a Nut Shell” (by W. R. Laughlin) it gives me pleasure to recommend it 
to students as an extremely handy little work for review of anatomical study. 
WILLIAM SMITH, M. D., D. O. 
Kirksville, Mo., Sept. 1, 1899. 


V BOSTON, MASS., Sept. 18, 1899. 
Dr. W. R. LAUGHLIN, Kirksville, Mo.: 
Dear Doctor—The sample sheet received. I think it a fine thing for every graduate and student to 
have Enclosed find $3.00 for two copies. Very truly yours 
JENNESS D. WHEELER. D. 0. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Sept. 16. 1899. 
Dr. W. R. LAUGHLIN, Kirksville, Mo.: 
Dear Sir—Enclosed find $1.50 for a copy of your “Anatomy in a Nut Shell.” 
If the entire work is as comprehensive as the sample pages received, you certainly have compiled a 
work the Osteopath ought to grasp as he will the hand of his first pay patient. 
Anatomy so nicely “put” will make the Osteopath of to-day fel like taking his course over, just for 


the fun of it. Very truly yours, 
A. G. WILLITS. D. O. 
PRICE $1.50. 
Address W. R. LAUGHLIN, Kirksville, Mo. 
OSTEOPATHIC Go To 


pupply ~ Store. aliable Shoe Co. for 


Osteopathic and Medical Books, Skeletons. 


STOOLS, PILLOWS, DUSTERS, DIPLO- pliable Foot-Weal al 


MA AND PICTURE FRAMES, 
OSTEOPATHIC DOOR PLATES, 


And all GOODS in the Osteopathic Line. atiable Prices. eee 
Operating Tables South Side Square. 


a Specialty ... PICTURES | 


Made in Numerous 


tel 
Styles ...NOT SIMPLY... 
Orders Promptly Attended To Photog raphs ! 
Baath KAE napa nee, _ . . For First-Class Work in this Line, Visit 


EDWARD VON ESCHEN & C0, | THOMPSON, THE BIGH-PBICED 
WEST JEFFERSON STREET. PHOTOGRAPHER. "ay" 
KIRKSVILLE, MO. South Side, KIRKSVILLE, MO. 
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THE NORMAL BOOK STORE, 


KIRKSVILLE, MISSOURI, 
HAS RECENTLY CHANGED HANDS, AND IS AN UP-TO- 
DATE BOOK YS TORE.UN VE VERY PARTICULAR 


THE MEDICAL BOOKS used in the study of Osteopathy, are now 
in stock, and may be examined at any time. Every book used in any 
of the schools in Kirksville will be found on the shelves of the Nor- 
mal Book Store at all times and at prices as low as will be quoted by 
any reputable dealer or agent anywhere. 


THE NORMAL BOOKS adopted by the Board of Regents and 
the Faculty are now on the shelves and a full stock will be kept on 
hand during the entire school year. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOL BOOKS for the opening of the Kirksville 
and Adair County public schools have been received and patrons, 
school boards and others can rely on finding everything in the school 
book line or anything needed in the school room always in stock. 


THE NORMAL BOOK STORE carries every book used in Kirks- 
ville, Adair or adjoining counties, in either Medical, Normal or Public 
School work and will sell as low as can be soldanywhere. In addition 
to the line of books indicated, the Normal Book Store carries every- 
thing in the line of SCHOOL SUPPLIES AND STATIONERY 
to be found in the best conducted book stores in any of the large cities. 


aa Bie HEREAFTER THE BUSINESS OF 

ash DUSINESS- THE NORMAL BOOK STORE 
WILL BE CONDUCTED ON A CASH BASIS. BY SO DOING 
WE WILL BE ENABLED TO MAKE CLOSER PRICES TO 


OUR CUSTOMERS. 


Rie WEBER TIBA RT 


SUCCESSOR TO LINDER & CO, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. XIII 


TRUAX, GREENE & CO. 


Physicians’ and Hospital Supplies. 
\——~ Surgical Instruments. 


Urine Test Cases. Surgical Dressings, Fever Ther- 
mometers, Stethoscopes. 


Kefetons, Articulated and 
i Disartioulated. 
Rafts. > 8 culate 
GYNECOLOGICAL INSTRUMENTS, 


Anatomical aids of every description for a thor- 
ough study of the human body. 

We are in a position to furnish you any article 
you may require in the practice of your profession. 

The Largest Physicians’ Supply 


House in tbe World. 
42-44-46 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 


The College Book Store, Local Agents. Geo, H. Bunting, Manager. 
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XIV ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ON SINCE APRIL 30. 
"THE “KATY” FLYER. 


ia rm hd 
YA, 4 IN 


ON SINCE APRIL“30. 


THE “KATY” FLYER. EE gat | 
{| TRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE, 
ON:SINCE APRIL 30. Aves ar ae fev ey tango 


Leaves St. Louis every Tuesday and Saturday, 


THE “KATY” FLYER. 8.00 p. m., for Los Angeles and San Francisco. 
ee EQUIPMENT CONSISTS OF 
COMPOSITE Se Containing Roadin ` AY TICE RD 
SOK Room, Buffet, Barber Shop and Bati 


DOMPARTMENT CAR—Containing Seven Private 
Compartments and Double Drawing-Rooms, 
SLEEPING CARS—Containing Twelve Sections, 

State Rooms and Drawing-Rooms. 
DINING GARIN which all Meals are seived A LA 


ON SINCE APRIL 30. 
THE “KATY” FLYER. 


Heated with Steam. Lighted with Pintsch Gas. 

A SUMMER ROUTE FOR WINTER TRAVEL, 
NO HIGH ALTITUDES. NO SNOW BLOCKADES, 
ONLY THREE DAYS TO OR FROM CALIFORNIA 
Entire train runs through without change, 

WRITE FOR PARTICULARS, 


2G. WARNER, Vice-Pres't. W.R, DODDRIDGE, Geni Mg 
H. C. TOWNSEND, Gen"! Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
RT. LOUIS, MO. 


ROBERT CLARK 
Hardware Company. 


ESTABLISHED 1869. 
Hardware, Stoves, Refrigerators, Ice 
Cream Freezers, Window Screens, 
Door Screens, Vehicles of all Kinds 
Plumbers and Steam-Fitterss, 
WEST SIDE SQUARE. 


LOUIS STOEVING, 


i MAKER OF 


_Solid and Folding Tables, 


208 S. Elson St. KIRKSVILLE, MO. 


JUST ISSUED: 
“THE PRACTICE OF OSTEOPATHY" including the Treatment of all 


Diseases usually found in works on Practice. 
Also the Osteopathic Treatment of 
Deformities, Eye and Ear Diseases, Diseases of Women including Osteop- 
athic Obstetrics, Mental and Skin Diseases, Tumors and Venereal Diseases, 


By C. P. McCONNELL, D. O., M. D., Professor of Theory and Practice of Osteopathy in 
. American School of Osteopathy, Kirksville, Mo. 
One Vol., 8vo. 700 pages. cloth net, $5.00; half morocco or sheep net, $6.00. 


Thirty cents extra prepays postage or express (publisher's rate.) For sale by, 
GEO. H. BUNTING, KIRKSVILLE, MO: 
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>< VALLEY 


DOUBLE DAILY SERVICE 
BETWEEN St. Louis 


CHICAGO, NASHVILLE, 
CAIRO, CHATTANOOGA, 
MEMPHIS, ATLANTA, 


VICKSBURG AND 
NEW ORLEANS. 


EZ 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND PULLMAN SERVICE 


BETWEEN 
S.. Louis and Jacksonville, fla 


The “Lookout Mountain Route.” 


C., C, McCARTY, F, H. HANSON, 
Div, Passgr, Agt, St, Louis. Gen, Passgr Agt, Chicago, 
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@ Making Close Connections with all Lines, R 
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and giving to the Public Excellent Service © 
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(3) For the benefit of patients of the A.T. STILL INFIRMARY, this road © 


has placed on sale special rate tickets at 


ONE FARE FOR THE ROUND TRIP 


From all points between Moberly, Mo., and Ottumwa, Iowa. 


NG IN 


Address: W. E. NOONAN, Agent, Kirksville, Mo. © 
O. S. CRANE, General Passenger Agent, St. Louis. Mo. © 
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Hn Ode to A. T. Still. 
se OK 

Ah, thou didst bear on high the torch of truth; 
Didst scatter night, as wind the idle leaves; 
To bring to light the hydra-headed foul Disease, 
And badst humanity take hope again. 
Thou saidst, ‘‘Disease, retreat within thy realm, 
That light might purify her loathsome path; 
Didst backward hurl the ranks of dumb despair, 
Inviting smiling Hope and Courage, true, 
To sit with thee and drink to rosy health. 


39 


Didst err? Alas, ’tis human so to do. 

Yet erring, sweet eyed Mercy, wooed and won, 

And Pity, weeping, turned thy generous will 

To break an only crust with him who did but ask. 
Such deeds, when fortune frowns, are grand, sublime; 
They are the keys that ope the door of Truth 

And usher him who has to his reward. 


Mankind, oh rise and sing a song of praise 

To him who, valiant, dared for Truth to fight; 
Who set at naught, for her sweet sake, their scorn, 
Whose senseless tongues first rise to calumny. 

Oh rear to him a monument that shall 

““Outshine the wealth of Ormus or of Ind.” 


Oh may the hand that opes and fills our lives, 
That shuts, and we return again to dust, 
Withhold the cruel hand of Atropos, 

That thou mayst fill full many brimming years 
With aid for man’s sin purchased heritage. 


Class of 1899, A. S. O. —J. FREDERIC FARMER, D. O. 


